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“Rough Neck” — International Petroleum Exposition — Tulsa, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. _ 


Executive Office: 


“He is safe from danger who is on guard, 


even when safe...” 


Who’s keeping an eye on your plant’s security 
system—to make sure it’s always on guard? 


If your property is protected by ADT, you know 
that continuous electrical vigilance is in force 
twenty-four hours a day. You know that under 
the ADT service concept, protective equipment 
is ready to operate when fire, burglary or other 
hazards threaten. 


ADT not only offers a complete range of auto- 
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matic protection services, it also provides the 
finest inspection and maintenance service pos- 
sible. With ADT maintenance service, you have 
the assurance that all systems receive regular 
and thorough inspection and test, with necessary 
repairs and replacement. 


For more information, write for booklet “Pro- 
tecting Life, Property and Profits.” Or call an 
ADT security specialist for a copy. He’s listed 
in your telephone directory. 
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Linda Burke, Editor 
Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


We frouor... 


The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. takes pride in dedi- 
cating the May 1961 issue of the National Insurance Buyer to Oklahoma Society 
of Insurance Management, a chapter of ASIM. 

The affiliation of this chapter with the American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc. brings to ASIM’s membership some of the largest corporations in 
the world. These corporations are represented by astute and able corporate in- 
surance managers whose knowledge and experience enhance the ever-growing 
list of ASIM’s members. 

The officers and members of The American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. warmly welcome Oklahoma Society of Insurance Management, ASIM. 


pout the Cover... 


The photo on the cover pictures a huge replica of a ‘Rough Neck” hanging on the side of 
an oil well drilling derrick situated on the grounds of the International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion in Tulsa, Oklahoma. This sight is familiar to persons who visited the IPE in May, 1959. 


Tulsa, known as the “Oil Capital of the World’ plays host each 6 years to the IPE, in 
which some 1400 companies associated in the oil industry participate in displaying ex- 
hibits to interested persons who travel from all over the world. During the latest exhibit 
in 1959, over 500,000 persons representing 50 countries registered their attendance. The 
exhibition grounds cover 30 acres, and equipment valued at $500,000,000 was displayed 
showing the latest techniques in all phases of the oil industry: exploration, drilling, trans- 
porting, refining, and marketing petroleum products. 


Iu “This Teeue... 


Oklahoma Society of Insurance Management, ASIM cece 
ASIM Insurance Consumers’ Committee 


by Kenneth C. Hall 


Major Foreign Property and Casualty Markets 0oooococccccccccceccceececececeeeeeseeee 10 
by Harrington Putnam 

Will Retrospective Rating Cut Insurance Costs 12 

by Walter M. Murray and Martin Siegel 

Technical Aspects of Liability Imsuramce 14 
by Walter T. Meckbach 

by Gordon Close 
Builders Risk Coverages and Wrap-Up Policy 18 


by Emmet Porter 
Alabama Society of Insurance Management, ASIM 


First Annual Conference on Insurance 28 & 29 
ASIM Welcomes New Members 50 & 51 
Roster of Member Companies, ASIM ooo iooooooooooccccccccccccccccccccececeeeeneees 54 through 59 


The National Insurance Buyer, published bi-monthly (January, March, May, July, September and Novem- 
ber) as the official publication of The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. Linda Burke, Editor. Copyright 1961 by the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. Subscription $6.00 a year. Advertising rates on request. 
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ANYWHERE under the sun 


American companies today are expanding their business throughout the free world. To 
protect their far-flung investments, they need dependable insurance on more goods, 
equipment, buildings and people... against more risks...in more complex foreign 
markets than ever before. 


Whether it’s a question of fire regulations in Brazil or market practices in West Germany, 
the International Department of Johnson & Higgins offers the coordinated approach to 
insurance and the thorough knowledge of local conditions, customs and currencies so 
vital to profitable operations abroad. And firms with international interests benefit from 
“at-the-scene” service provided by J&H branches and correspondents in the principal 
cities of the world. 


For insurance to meet your company’s every need, turn to J&H — since 1845, the most 
experienced insurance brokerage firm in the Western Hemisphere. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS » EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 


63 WALL STREET ¢« NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles « Detroit + Cleveland - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Seattle 
Wilmington + Atlanta + Montreal + Toronto - Winnipeg + Vancouver + Havana + London + Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro « Sao Paulo + Curitiba + Belo Horizonte - Campinas + Caracas + Maracaibo + Puerto La Cruz 
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Oklahoma Society of Insurance Management 


While attending Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriter (CPCU) 1959-60 study sessions, Mr. 
Frank Pauly and Thomas Winslow became ac- 
quainted. Mr. Pauly had handled school and city in- 
surance for many years, while Mr. Winslow had 
experience with a leading nation-wide insurance 
firm recently becoming associated with The First 
National Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa as 
insurance analyst and buyer. Occasionally, insur- 
ance problems confronted by each were discussed 
and ideas were exchanged. The idea was conceived 
that if just two insurance buyers could profit so 
greatly in trading information, why not a group of 
all insurance buyers in the Tulsa area. Mr. Pauly’s 
experience in organizing Rotary Clubs provided the 
impetus for creating and organizing such a group 


so an effort was begun. Although such an undertak- 
ing naturally requires a great deal of the organ- 
izer’s time in making the necessary contacts and 
program planning, the task was made easy by the 
quick and receptive response of the insurance man- 
agers in the area. It was found that some of the 
Oklahoma Companies were already non-chapter 
members of the American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc.; The interest was very great, and in- 
deed one wonders why such a group had not been 
organized many years before. 

In the spring of 1960 the insurance managers be- 
gan to meet monthly with a luncheon meeting. The 
programs consisted of individual members discussing 
problems confronted by his own company on which 
he had done some time-consuming research, but 


Officers of Oklahoma Society of Insurance Management, | Ziegler, Carl L. McCurdy, Frank R. Pauly. Seated left to 
ASIM. Standing from left to right: Tom Rubey, R. L. | right: Thomas A. Winslow and Robert L. Harper. 
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which were of current interest to other members. 
The luncheon sessions conducted on an informal 
basis proved to be very successful and interest ac- 
celerated. In the fall of 1960 the idea of becoming 
formally organized and associated with the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Management, Inc. was 
projected. The group had been operating success- 
fully up to that time and it was problematical 
whether anything would be gained by such a move. 
However, Mr. Howard Clem, then President of 
ASIM was invited to discuss the advantages of a 
national affiliation while in Tulsa for a regional con- 
ference of the Southwestern Oil Insurance Man- 
agers. Following his appearance there was no ques- 
tion in the minds of the members as the group voted 
unanimously in favor of the affiliation. On Novem- 
ber 15, 1960, the group became formally organized 
by the election of a slate of officers, the tentative 
adoption of a recommended constitution and by- 
laws, and with applications for membership tend- 
ered to ASIM. 


Officers and Directors 
Thomas A. Winslow—The First National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Tulsa—President 


Robert L. Harper—Loffland Brothers Company, 
Tulsa—Vice President 


Frank R. Pauly—Schools & City of Tulsa— 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Directors: 


Tom Rubey—Cities Service Company, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma 


Carl L. MeCurdy—Warren Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


R. L. Ziegler—Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


Subsequently, the wisdom of the affiliation with 
ASIM has been confirmed as the Oklahoma Society 
of Insurance Management, ASIM has continued to 
grow. Although the group is comprised principally 
of companies representing the Oil and related in- 
dustries, it has been found that most insurance prob- 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation 

O. R. Burden Construction Co. 
Champlin Oil and Refining Company 
Cities Service Company 

First National Bank and Trust Company 
Helmerich & Payne, Ine. 

Loffland Brothers Company 

Oklahoma Cement Company 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 

Pan American Petroleum Company 


lems confronted by business organizations are not 
unique but are common to all forms. 


Some Historical Highlights of Oklahoma 


Oklahoma is a state which shares richly in the 
history of the development of the west. Sometimes 
known as the “Sooner” state, Oklahoma acquired 
that title in the spectacular land-run which occurred 
April 22, 1889, at 12 O’Clock Noon when the first 
four counties of Oklahoma Territory were opened 
by the Federal Government for white settlement. 
Some of the participants went in earlier or ‘“‘sooner” 
and staked their claims unlawfully ; hence, the label. 
The next area opened for settlement was the 
Cherokee Outlet in northern Oklahoma Territory on 
September 16, 1893; and in 1907 Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma Territory were joined to form the 
Nation’s 46th State. 

Originally, Oklahoma was populated by Indians 
displaced from southeastern United States, who 
attained a high degree of cultural refinement, and 
white settlers, nearly all of whom were engaged in 
agriculture. However, in 1905, the State’s first large 
oil field was discovered near Tulsa known as Glenn 
Pool which was destined to alter the course of Okla- 
homa from primarily agricultural to industrial. 
Since then, oil and gas has been found in 69 of the 
State’s 77 counties. 

During the past half century, Oklahoma has liter- 
ally progressed from teepees to towers. This trans- 
formation has been an eloquent chapter in the his- 
tory of American progress. The State has produced 
its share of the Nation’s great citizens that illustrate 
the principal of individual achievement in a nation 
that fosters free enterprise. While the oil industry 
has furnished the basis for Oklahoma’s industrial 
economy, in recent years she has been diversifying 
rapidly into all forms of manufacturing activities in 
helping to meet the requirements of an expanding 
population in the Southwest. With the navigation of 
the Arkansas River from Tulsa to the sea now 32% 
complete, coupled with the plentiful water supply in 
the large man-made lakes of eastern Oklahoma, she 
is looking forward to an even greater era of indus- 
trial progress. 


MEMBER COMPANIES 


Phillips Petroleum Company 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Seismograph Service Corporation 
Service Pipeline Co. 

Sinclair Oil and Gas Company 

Skelly Oil Company 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company 
Tulsa Publie Schools and City of Tulsa 
Warren Petroleum Company 

Wilcox Oil Company 
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3 ways to reduce shock hazards in your plant 


Electric shocks took the lives of nearly 300 industrial 
workers last year. Hundreds more were injured in falls 
and other accidents caused by shocks. To minimize these 
losses Liberty Mutual safety engineers help policyholders 
take three vital steps to safety: (1) equip and train their 
employees for work in hazardous areas, (2) eliminate 
needless exposure to electric contacts, (3) check all elec- 
trical equipment for proper grounding. 

Electrical safety engineering is but one of the many loss 
prevention services that are offered as part of Liberty’s 
protection in depth. Also included among Liberty’s 400 
safety engineers are highly-trained specialists in ma- 


Look for more from 


terials handling, industrial hygiene, radiation, acoustics 
and many other important fields. 

Liberty’s protection in depth places equal emphasis on 
lessening the impact of injuries that do occur. A medical 
advisory service, two rehabilitation centers and a staff of 
rehabilitation nurses based nationwide are ways in which 
protection in depth helps speed the recovery and return 


to work of disabled employees. 

Last year Liberty’s protection in depth helped com- 
pensation policyholders save many millions of dollars. To 
learn how this concept can help lower your insurance 
costs, just contact the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners ¢ Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 
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ASIM Insurance Consumers Committee 


Attends Meetings in Chicago 


Report Presented to NAIC Unauthorized Insurance 
Committee on Surplus Lines Legislation 


The following is the schedule of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management’s Insurance Consum- 
ers’ Committee Meetings held in 
Chicago: 


April 13, 1961—9 A.M. Palmer 
House—Representation of the 
full Committee. Adjourned—11 
A.M., followed by a meeting of 
the Steering Committee at 12 
noon. Adjourned 1:30 P.M. 


2 P.M.—Joint meeting with. All- 
Industry Committee, adjourned 
5:30 P.M. 


8:30 P.M.—Meeting of Steering 
Committee, adjourned 11:30 
P.M. 


April 14, 1961—Joint meeting with 
All-Industry Committee and Un- 
authorized Insurance Commit- 
tee, NAIC; Ruby Room, Sher- 
man MHotel—adjourned 4:30 
P.M. 

Results 


Five meetings in two days: The 
views of the ASIM Insurance-Con- 
sumers’ Committee on the Pro- 
posed Surplus Lines Legislation 
was very ably and forcibly pre- 
sented by Raymond Severin, Chair- 
man; Charles Groves; David But- 
ler; George DeWolf and Nathan 
Seigel. The following report was 
presented to the NAIC Unauthor- 
ized Insurance Committee for their 
consideration : 
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Raymond A. Severin 


Chairman—Insurance Consumers’ 
Committee, The American Society 
of Insurance Management Inc. 


The members of the Insurance 
Consumers’ Subcommittee, having 
considered the several drafts of 
Model or Uniform Non-admitted 
Insurance Acts (drafted and sub- 
mitted by members of the parent 
Unauthorized Insurance Commit- 
tee of the NAIC for study), and 
having concluded that the terms 
and provisions of said drafts are 
contrary to the best interests of 
insurance consumers in particular 
and members of the public in 
general; that said drafts are dis- 
criminatory, impractical and un- 
duly restrictive and that for these 
reasons and others’ previously 
communicated to the Committee 
recommends that the parent Com- 
mittee not propose NAIC approval 
of such drafts at its June meeting. 
The Insurance Consumers’ Sub- 


committee, upon such information 
available to it, believes that the 
majority of the States are either 
satisfied with existing laws relat- 
ing to non-admitted insurance and 
surplus lines or at most would 
consider it no more than necessary 
to enact administrative amend- 
ments thereto, consistent with the 
substance of principles considered 
by the NAIC in 1957. 

The Insurance Consumers’ Sub- 
committee, based upon its infor- 
mation and belief, has attempted 
to be of assistance to the Unauth- 
orized Insurance Committee by 
drafting amendments to the NAIC. 
Guiding Principles of 1957, and by 
meeting jointly with the All Indus- 
try Subcommittee in an effort to 
compromise differences of opinion, 
to the end that advisory recommen- 
dations could be submitted to the 
parent Committee. 

It became evident in the several 
meetings between the subcommit- 
tees that amendments to the 1957 
NAIC Guiding Principles would 
necessarily be predicated upon the 
following understandings, if un- 
animity of agreement upon prin- 
ciples was to be obtained, to wit: 


1. That the Guiding Principles 
would be limited in their ap- 
plication to Surplus Line 
Laws. 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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to every requirement for your complete insurance protection 


JONES SONS INC. 


INSURANCE and SURETY BONDS 
301 West 11th Street * Kansas City, Mo. 
CHICAGO + JOPLIN - NORTH KANSAS CITY + JEFFERSON CITY 
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Defense 


Contractor's 


Liability 


Is Insurance the real answer to the 


liability problems of the Defense Contractor? 


KENNETH C. HALL 


Kenneth C. Hall is a Consultant 
in the Casualty Insurance Depart- 
ment of General Electric Company 
in New York City. 

Prior to joining General Electric 
Company in May 1955, Mr. Hall 
was associated with Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company in the Under- 
writing Department; and with Eb- 
asco Services Incorporated in their 
Insurance Deparment. 

Educated at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, he 
was graduated with a degree in 
Bachelor of Arts and served from 
1942 to 1947 in the United States 
Marine Corps. 

He was born in New York City 
and resides in Wantagh, Long Is- 
land. 

Kenneth C. Hall is a member of 
the Insurance Committee—Atomic 
Industrial Forum; New York Chap- 
ter, C.P.C.U.; and New York Chap- 
ter of The American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc. 


by 
Kenneth C. Hall 
Consultant-Casualty Insurance 


The responsibilities of the in- 
surance manager in most organiza- 


tions fall into at least four cate- 


gories, he must: 
1. Identify risk areas. 


2. Evaluate the seriousness of 
exposure. 


3. Establish loss prevention pro- 
cedures to eliminate or mini- 
mize risks. 

4. Arrange for proper insur- 
ance, or self-insurance, to 
protect the assets of his com- 
pany against these risks. 


These responsibilities, however, 
as in most jobs, are much more 
easily described than fulfilled. 
Every insurance manager is faced 
with a major problem in the evalu- 
ation of his firm’s real exposure to 
possible third party product liabil- 
ity claims and in providing the 
necessary protection against such 
risks resulting from the supplying 
of goods and/or services to indus- 
try or the public. 

It is no news to any of us that 
third party product liability ex- 
posure is one of the most difficult 
areas to properly assess and, 
hence, a most difficult area in 
which to provide “adequate” insur- 
ance protection. The only thing 
which seems to be clear is that 


General Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 


from a legal standpoint the prob- 
lem is getting worse instead of 
better, causing sleepless nights for 
many a thinking insurance man- 
ager and his casualty underwrit- 
ers. 

The legal concept that one whose 
product or service causes injury or 
damage to another may be held 
liable for damages, even though 
there is no direct contractural re- 
lationship between the producer of 
the product or services and the in- 
jured party, is still growing. This 
concept seems to be ever expand- 
ing, with a changing balance be- 
tween consideration of the use of 
the product or service, its user and 
place of use on the one hand and 
the origin of the product and its 
intended use on the other. Under 
these circumstances, the initial 
sale of the simplest mechanism can 
open a virtual pandora’s box of 
unknown risks after the manufac- 
turer has relinquished all vestige 
of possession or control over the 
product or service. 

Combining this basic product 
liability problem with the supply- 
ing of component parts or services 
to a defense network around the 
world produces some very sobering 
thoughts indeed. The fact that the 
ultimate user will be the Federal 


(More on page 48) 
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by The Honorable 


THEODORE W. BRAZEAU 
Member of the Wisconsin 
State Legislature 
in 1907 and 1909 


_ “When I was elected to the State Legislature 54 
years ago, the subject of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion was certain to provoke a great old battle. 

“The battle was one I felt had to be fought. 

‘As a practicing attorney in Wisconsin Rapids, 
much of my work for the lumber and paper com- 
panies there involved personal injury cases. I 
strongly felt the injustice of turning an injured 
workman away without a cent of compensation. 

‘‘At the same time, the situation was far from 
satisfactory for the employers too. The old Lia- 
bility Laws practically made court action neces- 
sary. In fairness to both sides, a change had to 
be made. 

“Such a change was conscientiously worked for. 
I’m proud that Wisconsin was the first state to 
adopt a Workmen’s Compensation Law that was 
to be upheld in the courts as constitutional. As soon 
as the Law went into effect in 1911, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau opened for business. 

“Tn saluting Employers Mutuals of Wausau on 
their 50th anniversary, I recall many of the foun- 
ders of this insurance company. I knew them to be 
honorable men. They had as their slogan ‘Insure 
for your men, not against them.’ They established 
a tradition of fairness, integrity and the highest 
of principles that is evident today. It comes as no 
surprise to me to hear that Employers Mutuals 
people are now known throughout the country as 
‘Good people to do business with’.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


Mr. Brazeau visits the Senate Chamber in Wisconsin’s Capitol in Madison. 
“If you were 88 years old, as I am,” Mr. Brazeau says, “you would 
refer to this as ‘The New Capitol’. Construction began in 1907. I was 
then serving my first term in the Legislature. I would not venture to say 
which is the more fitting monument to my generation: this magnificent 
building, or the progress in far-sighted legislation made during those years.” 


* * * 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 138 offices throughout the 
country to provide prompt and thorough service for policy- 
holders. We write all forms of fire, group health and accident, 
and casualty insurance (including automobile). We are one of 
the largest and most experienced underwriters in the field 
of workmen’s compensation. We are proud of our established 
reputation for fast claim service and our leadership in the 
field of industrial accident prevention. Consult your telephone 
directory for your nearest Employers Mutuals representative 
or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Good. people to da 
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by 
Harrington Putnam, Vice President 


American Foreign Insurance Association 


(Address Before Insurance Buyers Association of Pittsburgh, ASIM) 


This article is prepared as a 
sketch of the practices of the major 
Property and Casualty markets 
outside North America and it at- 
tempts to call to our attention, as 
corporate insurance buyers, some 
of the differences encountered as 
compared with United States 
forms or practices. I have tried to 
put myself in your place and to 
strike a balance between funda- 
mental generalizations versus those 
details that are significant from 
your point of view. For instance, 
in a foreign Fire policy, would the 
word “Fire”, without further qual- 
ification, mean that damage from 
Fire following a wind storm is cov- 
ered? Or, does “Explosion” include 
damage caused by the explosion of 
a boiler without any accompany- 
ing Fire? Or, does the rate times 
the values mean the cost to you of 
the insurance policy? 

For the purpose of this article 
and noting that we are not consid- 
ering reinsurance, I am arbitrarily 
dividing the markets of the world 
into these groups: 

British 

European 

British Commonwealth and the 
Far East (excluding Canada) 

South American 

Communist 


British Market 


The British market is first and 
a distinction should be made be- 
tween the London Foreign market 
and the United Kingdom or 
“Home” market. The London For- 
eign market is a great special risk 
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HARRINGTON PUTNAM 


Mr. Harrington Putnam has more 
than 30 years of experience in the 
insurance business, both domestic 
and international. He started in 
1928 with the brokerage firm of 
J. S. Frelinghuysen and ten years 
later he joined Johnson & Higgins. 
In 1946 Mr. Putnam entered the 
international field when he became 
associated with the American For- 
eign Insurance Association. 

A Bachelor of Arts graduate of 
Princeton University °28, Mr. Put- 
nam served in the U, S. Air Force 
from 1942 to 1945 attaining the 
rank of Major. 

His career in AFIA’s worldwide 
insurance operations began as Su- 
pervisor for Brazil in 1946—later 
on including Argentina, Chile, Para- 
guay and Uruguay—and in 1952 
he was advanced to Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager with responsibilities 
for the foreign branch administra- 
tion of AFIA_ throughout South 
America. In 1954 Mr. Putnam was 
named Vice President in the New 
York Head Office. 

Since his return to the U. S. in 
1952, Mr. Putnam has contributed 
numerous articles on international 
insurance in trade magazines and 
lectured to general business and 
insurance groups throughout the 
country. 


and reinsurance center and I am 
sure you are quite familiar with it. 
In turn, this market is really three 
separate markets—the Tariff com- 
panies, the non-Tariff companies 
and Lloyds. Lloyds itself is com- 
posed of a great number of syndi- 
cates headed by individual under- 
writers. While this London For- 
eign market has value to you for 
large and special risks, the dis- 
tances, the communication prob- 
lems and the nature of the market 
itself do not make it easy for you 
to arrange quickly there those rel- 
atively small policies which you 
may require for immediate regis- 
tration and compliance with local 
laws of an individual foreign coun- 
try. 

The United Kingdom or “Home” 
market is quite different. It is a 
local market with local require- 
ments and local practices. What 
are the requirements or, to put it 
another way, what insurance forms 
are compulsory? To begin, Work- 
men’s Compensation is included in 
the Social Security system of the 
Government and is not a subject 
of insurance by private companies. 
There is a Road Act in effect mak- 
ing compulsory automobile _lia- 
bility insurance without limit. It 
should be noted that Workmen’s 
Compensation is not the sole 
remedy of the employee and so 
a separate Employers Liability 
policy is necessary to give full pro- 
tection to the Insured. Besides 
mandatory insurance and Employ- 
ers Liability it is usual to take out 
General Liability, Fire plus Named 


(More on page 32) 
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Port of Antwerp, Belgium 


A TEAM THAT’S 


RENE A. POVEL 
AFIA Benelux Manager 


HARD TO 


In the European Common Market and 
throughout the free world, you’ll find AFIA 
men—insurance specialists who are always 
alert to local conditions and insurance re- 
quirements which may affect the protection 
of your business abroad. 

These overseas representatives and 
AFIA’s staff here in the U.S. constantly 


JOHN GEARY 
AFIA Midwest Supervisor 


BEAT! 


exchange all information pertinent to your 
protection. This up-to-date knowledge com- 
bined with broad experience makes the 
AFIA team one that’s hard ‘to beat. 

Whatever your overseas protection needs 
— fire, casualty, marine, or surety — ask 
your insurance agent or broker to consult 
with AFIA’s nearest office. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street 


New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE .. Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


BDAREAS OPPIGE 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE .... sce The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
LOS 3400 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .. Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE .... Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and i . 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands i 
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Will Retrospective Rating 


Cut Insurance Costs This Year? 


by 
Mr. Walter M. Murray 


Associate Director of Plant and Properties, New York University 


and 
Mr. Martin Siegel 


Insurance Manager, New York University 


(Reprinted from The College and University Business Magazine — March 1961) 


THE many varied and erroneous 
concepts of retrospective rating 
never cease to amaze me. 


A retrospective rating plan is 
one that is nearest to self-insur- 
ance. It is based on actual losses 
plus a facility for administering 
the program. This plan provides 
a means of modifying the pre- 
mium paid for insurance in a given 
policy year in direct relation to 
the losses incurred in that year. 

At present, retrospective rating 
is used most in workmen’s com- 
pensation and liability insurance. 

In this type of plan the pre- 
mium is determined after the policy 
year has ended, and is influenced 
to a substantial degree by the 
losses that have occurred during 
the term of the policy. For this 
reason it may be considered as a 
cost-plus plan. The final premium 
is developed on the basis of the 
following elements: 


1. Standard premium. Obtained 
by applying experience modifica- 
tion rates to payrolls for the in- 
dividual classifications of work- 
men’s compensation. The standard 
premium in effect is an estimate 
based on previous experience of 
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what the premium cost will be for 
one year. 

Third party liability costs are 
not normally based on payroll, but 
such factors as square foot area 
and number of students should be 
used. 


2. Minimum premium. A_ per- 
centage of the audited standard 
premium that will produce the low- 
est charge for the insurance, re- 
gardless of losses. 


3. Maximum premium. A_per- 
centage of the audited standard 
premium that will produce the 
highest cost for the insurance, re- 
gardless of losses. 


4. Basic premium. A percentage 
of the audited standard premium 
allows for the fixed expenses of 
the insurance company, excluding 
the cost of processing claims. This 
item includes profit, brokerage 
commissions, and a charge to limit 
the cost of any one accident to a 
specified amount. 


5. Loss conversion factor. A 
pre-determined base applied to both 
incurred losses and claims in proc- 
ess. This item can be considered 


the expense the insurance company 
incurs for administering claims 
and expenses, including attorneys’ 
fees and expert witnesses, in the 
defense of a specific claim. 


6. Tax multiplier. A factor ap- 
plied to the premium to produce 
the amount of state taxes your in- 
surance carrier is obligated to pay. 


7. Loss limitation. The maxi- 
mum amount to which any one loss 
is limited in the calculation of the 
retrospective premium. 


8. Retrospective premium. The 
actual premium paid out of pocket. 
It is based on the sum incurred, 
plus losses modified by the loss con- 
version factors, all multiplied by 
the tax multiplier, subject to the 
minimum and maximum premiums 
agreed upon. 


9. Excess limits. The amount of 
insurance in excess of the loss lim- 
itation factor up to the limits af- 
forded by the policy. 


10. Total cost. The retrospective 
premium plus the premium for ex- 
cess limits. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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TALENT HUNT FOR 


A boy stands taller, hits harder when a New York Yankees 
scout is in town. Busy as he is watching the Minors, 
the scout often takes time to stage a clinic for the small 
fry. It’s a mighty long road from sandlot to Series. The 
scout knows. He traveled it. The famous Yankee spirit 
is born there. 

Insurance protection for the Yankee players and 
property is provided by INA “packaging” —a custom- 
tailored program that combines many different forms of 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America - Life Insurance Company 
of North America - World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


MURDERERS’ ROW 


insurance to give maximum coverage at minimum cost. 
This “package” concept, plus experience, flexibility and 
billion-dollar assets have made INA the leading insurer 
of American business, both large and small. Put INA to 
work for your business. 

In your personal coverage, too, INA “packaging” offers 
simpler and more economical coverage for your home, 
your car, yourself. Your INA agent or any broker will 
gladly explain how. See him—get acquainted with INA. 
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CONSTRUCTION RISKS 


Technical Aspects 


of 


Liability Insurance 


by 
Walter T. Meckbach 
of 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


(Address Before Chicago Chapter, ASIM, One-Day Seminar — January 1961) 


Forms of Liability Coverage 


There are several forms of Lia- 
bility Contract which provide the 
coverages pertinent to the type of 
risks. Basically, however, there are 
two—the Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors, or M&C, and the Owners’s, 
Landlord’s and Tenant’s, or O.L.- 
&T., form. 

The first, the M&C, is designed 
for insureds whose primary Prem- 
ises and Operations exposure is 
best measured by payroll, and the 
second, the O.L.&.T., is designed 
for risks whose primary exposure 
is that of Premises and is best 
measured by area, receipts, admis- 
sions or some other appropriate 
basis. 

Fundamentally the coverages are 
alike, their differences arising out 
of the nature of the operations 
conducted by the insured. Conse- 
quently the O.L.&T. policy covers 
the ownership, maintenance or use 
of premises and all operations nec- 
essary or incidental to the prem- 
ises, while the M&C policy covers 
the ownership, maintenance or use 
of premises and all operations. 

The M.&C. policy, on an optional 
basis, provides coverage for the 
named insured for the operations 
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of Independent Contractors. This 
gives protection to the owner, or 
General Contractor as the case may 
be, for structural alterations, new 
construction, or demolition where 
the work is performed by Indepen- 
dent Contractors. Such work when 
performed by the insured’s own em- 
ployees is covered under Premises 
and Operations just as is ordinary 
maintenance or repairs since the 
payroll for these employees will be 
declared and a premium charged. 

On the other hand, under the 
O.L.&T. policy, structural altera- 
tions which involve changing the 
size of a building, new construc- 
tion, or demolition is not covered 
under Premises and Operations 
even when performed by the in- 
sured’s employees and must in 
all cases be provided for under the 
appropriate definition of hazard, 
namely, structural alterations, new 
construction, or demolition. 

Probably the most popular form 
of General Liability Contract is the 
Comprehensive General Liability. 
This is in reality an extension of 
the basic Schedule Liability policies 
and provides the same types of 
coverage with the added feature 
of automatic coverage for addi- 
tional exposures. 


Major Exclusions — Care, Custody 
& Control 


All the policies mentioned ex- 
clude damage to property in the 
care, custody and control of the in- 
sured, or property as to which the 
insured for any purpose is exer- 
cising physical control. This ex- 
clusion applies to all General Lia- 
bility coverages except Elevator 
and Contractural insurance in con- 
nection with Railroad Side-Track 
Agreements covered by the policy. 
As respects coverage for owners, 
the exclusion has limited effect but, 
on the other hand, its application 
to contractors can have tremen- 
dous impact. 


Broad Form P.D. 


In rare instances the exclusion 
is eliminated entirely, but gener- 
ally enough can be accomplished 
through the medium of Broad 
Form Property Damage to take 
care of most situations. In the 
past, underwriters have been faced 
with numerous problems involving 
the interpretation of the ‘Care, 
Custody and Control” exclusion. 
On Contracting risks, the interpre- 


(More on page 20) 
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d practical know-how so necessary to the 
: exacting business of safeguarding pow 
equipment. wbarttord Steam Boiler’ 8 nation 


qualified and experienced field inspectors, 
with engineers, special agents, underwriters, 


your boilers, pressure vessels, turbines, en- 
gines, electrical and refrigerating equip 

ment. ‘When your boiler and in. 

‘surance is with Hartford Steam Boiler | 


The Hartford ‘Steam Boiler 


takes specialists to keep it alive! 


CONSTRUCTION RISKS 


General Area 


of 


Contractor's Liability 


by 
Gordon Close 
of 
Lord, Bissell and Brook — Attorneys 


(Address Before Chicago Chapter, ASIM, One-Day Seminar — January 1961) 


Common Law and Statutory 
Liabilities to Third Parties 


Common law and statutory liabil- 
ities to third parties can be broken 
down generally into four areas: 


The first is your liability respect- 
ing your own negligent acts as 
distinguished from your liability 
arising out of the acts of your em- 
ployees. A few examples of this 
category are instances where you 
direct excavating close to adjacent 
buildings without proper shoring; 
improper direction of blasting op- 
erations; furnishing faulty equip- 
ment to your employees; negligence 
in employing incompetent and un- 
qualified operators or employees 
and use of faulty materials. Pro- 
ceeding with remodeling or con- 
struction without proper building 
permits might be the basis of a 
charge of negligence against a con- 
tractor directly. We had an inter- 
esting ‘incident of this not too long 
ago where a contractor was em- 
ployed to do some extensive re- 
modeling in a factory building. 
The changes involved, among other 
things, the removal of a stair case. 
For reasons best known to the 
owner, he did not want to obtain 
a building permit. The contractor 
obliged by going ahead with the 
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work without the permit. During 
the alterations approximately 100 
employees were working on the 
top floor of the building. They 
were able to enter the floor through 
a gangway from an adjacent build- 
ing. A fire broke out and some 60 
odd employees were very seriously 
injured. It was, of course, charged 
that if the stairwell had been in 
place, they could have left the 
building safely. The contractor 
was charged with a violation of 
the Municipal Code which requires 
him to obtain permits for making 
alterations of this kind. Of course, 
we argued that this was not the 
proximate cause of the injury, but 
the plaintiffs were able to produce 
an inspector of the building de- 
partment of the city, who was pre- 
pared to testify that if the permit 
had been applied for, the city 
would have prohibited the use of 
the top floor of the building during 
the alterations. This filled in the 
gap respecting proximate cause 
and, finally, all cases were settled 
for approximately a half a million 
dollars. 

The second category of common 
law liability to third party is under 
the doctrine of respondeat superior 
or, in other words, your liability 
for the negligence of your agents 
or employees. Under this section 


you are liable for any negligent 
acts of your employees while in the 
course of their employment, and 
under some circumstances you 
might even be liable for the wilful 
or malicious acts of the employees, 
if their acts are in furtherance of 
your business. The classical ex- 
ample is the watchman’s becoming 
a little over zealous in removing a 
trespasser. Under this division we 
should give some consideration to 
your liability under the so-called 
attractive nuisance doctrine. Per- 
haps you have heard of the recent 
case in the Supreme Court where 
a lumber dealer delivered lumber 
to a construction site and stacked 
it in the usual and customary way. 
Apparently it had all the appear- 
ances of a boat to some young chil- 
dren playing nearby. They climbed 
up on the imaginary boat and were 
injured, and the Supreme Court 
held that the contractor, the owner 
of the property and the lumber 
dealer were all liable under the at- 
tractive nuisance doctrine. We had 
a case recently in which a builder 
was constructing a building ad- 
jacent to some railroad tracks and 
dumped a huge pile of sand near 
the construction area to be used 
on the job. Some children were 
attracted to the sand pile, went 
(More on page 38) 
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Insurance should be a working partner ! 


Is yours prayerful.....or careful’? 


There are many factors to consider in choosing 
an insurance company for your business, includ- 
ing countty-wide facilities, experience and finan- 
cial standing. But equally important is its under- 
writing approach. 

For example, a company can take a “prayerful” 
attitude . . . write your insurance at a cut price 
and then just trust to luck that you will have fewer 
losses than average. At Etna Casualty we find 
a more careful underwriting approach produces 
not only sounder protection but actually 'lower 
insurance costs for our clients. 

Working closely with your agent or broker, we 
first make a thorough, professional analysis of all 
the exposures involved in your operations. Then 
we tailor an underwriting plan to your individual 
needs . . . a plan which can translate a record of 


fewer losses and efficient claim handling into sub- 
stantial premium savings. We come in with a real- 
istic starting premium, and then work with you to 
reduce your insurance costs to a minimum .. . 
by helping you to improve your loss record and 
by handling claims fairly, promptly and, thereby, 
economically, 

Firms insured by AEtna Casualty — including 
many of the nation’s largest — find this approach 
can pay off handsomely — in fewer accidents . . . 
less employee lost time . . . increased production 

. . More profit. 

If you want a company that takes a careful 
rather than a prayerful attitude towards your in- 
surance, it will pay you to ask your agent or 
broker about 42tna Casualty. 


Get the insurance that works for your business 


ZETNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


Atna Casualty and Surety Company e Hartford 15, Conn. « Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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CONSTRUCTION RISKS 


Builders Risk Coverages 


and 


Wrap-Up Policy 


by 
Emmet Porter, Vice President 
of 
Marsh and McLennan, Inc. 


(Address Before Chicago Chapter, ASIM, One-Day Seminar — January 1961) 


We have read in the preceding 
articles of liability exposures aris- 
ing from construction work both 
from the legal and insurance point 
of view. The General Liability 
policy excludes from coverage, 
property being worked upon and 
property in the care, custody and 
control of the Insured. This leads 
us to the important problem of 
adequate insurance protection on 
the materials, machinery, equip- 
ment and structures involved in the 
actual construction work. It is im- 
portant that this be arranged as 
economically as possible and with- 
out duplication of coverage by the 
various parties of interest. 

There is no formula to guaran- 
tee maximum protection at a mini- 
mum premium and due to the 
many variables, each major con- 
tract requires a careful analysis 
of the exposures to loss and the 
individual responsibility of the 
participating parties such as the 
principal and contractor. 

Insurance needs for Builder’s 
Risk are influenced by the terms of 
the contract, type of construction 
work and location. 

The contract is obviously the 
place to start analyzing the expo- 
sure, although this document is 
sometimes not available in final 
form until the work is well under- 
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way. The cost plus contract is per- 
haps the easiest to work with in 
arranging an insurance program 
as it enables the principal or con- 
tractor to provide coverage for all 
interests under a single policy. Re- 
sponsibility rests with the princi- 
pal in setting up the insurance re- 
quirements in the contract as usu- 
ally non-insured losses are charge- 
able as a cost to the job. But this 
is not always true and the contrac- 
tor should determine in advance 
his responsibility for loss or dam- 
age to property which is not cov- 
ered by the insurance specifica- 
tions. 

The turn-key type of contract 
usually provides that the contrac- 
tor will deliver to the principal 
the completed work at a specified 
time. This obviously shifts to the 
contractor responsibility for all 
property until delivered to the 
principal unless it is otherwise 
modified. As the principal fre- 
quently makes substantial progress 
payments, he too will have an in- 
terest in the insurance arranged 
by the contractor. 

Type of construction has a bear- 
ing on a Builder’s Risk insurance 
program as fire and Extended Cov- 
erage may provide adequate pro- 
tection for some construction risks 
while a broad form all risks policy 


will be desirable for others. Obvi- 
ously the same insurance program 
will not be required for a building 
where the principal value is in 
building materials and a_ plant 
where the building is only a hous- 
ing for expensive machinery and 
equipment. 

The location of the risk will have 
a bearing on the insurance require- 
ments and on the cost of coverage 
as for example, the loadings for 
windstorm in the Gulf Coast area 
and earthquake on the West Coast. 

There is considerable variation 
in the type of insurance protection 
available for Builder’s Risks, rang- 
ing from Fire and Extended Cov- 
erage to a broad comprehensive all 
risks form. Each has its proper 
application determined by a study 
of the exposure. 

Undoubtedly more Fire and Ex- 
tended Coverage Builder’s Risk 
cover is arranged than any other 
kind. This is a premises cover and 
protects all insurable property at 
the locations designated for Fire 
and Extended Coverage perils with 
which you are familiar. The policy 
may be written on a completed 
value basis with about 55% of the 
rate applied to the completed value. 
This assumes that the average 
amount at risk for the term will be 

(More on page 45) 
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FEDERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


December 31,1960 


DIRECTORS 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


HOWARD S. BUNN 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
Union Carbide Corporation 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son Ine. 


RICHARD B. EVANS 

President 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Emory S. LAND 
Vice Admiral 
United States Navy (Retired) 


LEwIs A. LAPHAM 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
Bankers Trust Company 


NATHAN MOBLEY 
Chubb & Son Ine. 


GEORGE S. MOORE 

President 

The First National City Bank 
of New York 


EDMOND J. MORAN 

President 

Moran Towing & Transportation 
Co., Inc. 


RICHARD D. NELSON 

Executive Vice President and 
Secretary 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


JUNIUs L. POWELL 


DONALD J. RUSSELL 
President 
Southern Pacific Company 


FREDERICK A.O. SCHWARZ 
Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


BERNARD M. SHANLEY 
Shanley & Fisher 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE, JR. 
White, Weld & Co. 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 


All Other Bonds 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 


Common Stocks 


Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 


Stock of Great Northern Insurance Company . 


Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company . 


Cash 


Premiums not over 90 days due . 


Other Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


58,451,886 
42,502,617 
5,409,497 
73,189,571 
15,960,874 
5,121,371 
4,923,051 
10,006,624 
4,786,781 
4,710,369 


$225,062,641 


AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums . 
Outstanding Losses and Claims 
Dividends Payable 


Taxes and Expenses 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Unrealized Appreciation of Investments 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


TOTAL . 


$ 47,395,168 
36,706,866 
1,748,353 
6,099,353 
4,412,719 
6,054,825 


102,417,284 


13,986,828 
57,995,451 
50,663,078 


. 122,645,357 


$225,062,641 


Investments valued at $7,666,783 are deposited with government authorities and trustee 


as required by law. 


Ocean and Inland Marine 


CHUBB & SON INC., Manager 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Transportation ¢ Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety « Casualty 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Upsala College Launches 
New Experiment in Risk 
Management Courses 


With the cooperation of 
New York Chapter, ASIM, 
Upsala College of East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, has launch- 
ed a new and worthwhile ex- 
periment in conjunction with 
its Corporate Risk Manage- 
ment Course. 

Under the direction of Kail- 
in Tuan, Assistant Professor 
of Insurance, Department of 
Business Administration, 
twelve students, all of senior 
standing, majoring either in 
Insurance or in Business Ad- 
ministration, have been as- 
signed to a corporate insur- 
ance department in one of the 
industries in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

Twelve members of New 
York Chapter, ASIM, have 
agreed to act as research 
counsel in their respective in- 
surance departments, demon- 
strating the working  pro- 
grams of risk management in 
large corporations. 

Under the course outlined 
by Upsala College, each stu- 
dent is required to attend 
classes on Risk Management 
on the campus and in addi- 
tion, is to spend part of his 
time learning the fundamen- 
tals of corporate insurance 
management in an actual cor- 
porate insurance department. 

A written research report 
is required, based on factual 
investigation and is to be sub- 
mitted before the end of the 
Spring 1961 semester. 

Members of New York 
Chapter, ASIM, have hailed 
this program a great step 
forward in combining theoret- 
ical and practical study in the 
field of Risk Management. 
(It might be an ideal pro- 
gram for each of the chapters 
of The American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc.) 


Technical Aspects —Meckbach 
(From page 14) 


tation of individual companies var- 
ies greatly. This leads to many 
difficult situations when claims de- 
velop. To improve this condition, 
the Broad Form Property Damage 
Endorsement was developed. The 
new endorsement still contains 
the exclusion regarding property 
owned, occupied or rented, but by 
re-phrasing the ‘Care, Custody 
and and Control” exclusion it clari- 
fies the coverage and, in many 
cases, broadens the coverage. It 
has been my experience that too 
often the Broad Form Property 
Damage Endorsement has_ been 
looked upon as a complete elimina- 
tion of the exclusion. This is not 
so. 


Considerable difficulty has been 
found in defining owned property 
in connection with Contracting 
risks. It is intended that property 
manufactured or purchased by the 
insured and constructed or in- 
stalled at premises not owned by 
the insured shall be considered 
property owned by the insured un- 
til the construction or installation 
is accepted by the owner. To illus- 
trate, a Contractor is engaged to 
erect a building on premises not 
owned by him, with the Contractor 
furnishing all the material, dam- 
age to such material is not covered 
until the job is completed and ac- 
cepted by the owner. However, if 
the terms of the Contract provide 
that the owner furnish the ma- 
terial and the Contractor has par- 
tially completed his operations, 
damage to the part completed is 
covered, except to that particular 
part on which operations are being 
performed or out of which the in- 
jury arises. For example, if the 
insured Contractor is erecting steel 
beams and has erected several of 
the beams and damages them or 
knocks them down while erecting 
another beam, only the beam being 
erected and causing the damage to 
the others is excluded. 

Similarly, in the case of a Gen- 
eral Contractor who is in charge 
of a project and damages a part of 
it, under present policy language 
the damage is excluded even though 
it may be work being performed 


by a Subcontractor. On the other 
hand, if a Subcontractor damages 
some portion of a job beyond his 
own operation, the damage would 


be covered. This produces a 
strange situation in which the Sub- 
contractor has more coverage un- 
der his policy for damage to the 
project than the General Contrac- 
tor has on his policy even though 
each is performing only a limited 
part of the entire project. Under 
the endorsement, the same cover- 
age is given to the General as is 
given to the Subcontractor so far 
as their own operations are con- 
cerned and only the damage to the 
particular property on which the 
insured is working is excluded. 

Coverage is also given for dam- 
age to tools and equipment not 
owned or hired by the insured ex- 
cept when being used by the in- 
sured in performing his opera- 
tions. 

Since premium determination 
for Broad Form Property Damage 
is a matter of judgment no strict 
formula can be given for its in- 
clusion in a policy. Needless to say, 
its cost would be determined on 
the nature of the job, the proba- 
bility of loss and the value of the 
property subject to damage. 


Completed Operations 


Another exclusion of particular 
concern to Contractors is that for 
Completed Operations. This can 
be overcome by securing Products 
or Completed Operations coverage 
which is a division of Liability 
policies. The coverage afforded by 
this division of the policy applies 
for accidents occurring after the 
work is completed, unless they oc- 
cur by reason of pick-up or deliv- 
ery or the existence of tools, un- 
installed equipment and_ aban- 
doned or unused materials. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
work must be accepted by the own- 
er before the coverage is effective 
because sometimes there is a period 
of delay between completion and 
acceptance, and Completed Opera- 
tions coverage begins when the 
work is completed. 

An oddity that occurs in connec- 
tion with this coverage is that of- 
ten an owner will insist that a 


(More on page 24) 
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Spot new sales 


opportunities... 


with 


American Credit Insurance 


While it covers your receivables during the period 
of risk, commercial credit insurance provides new 
sales opportunities, too. With an ACI policy, you 
can confidently add more good customers, sell 
more to present customers. 


Title passes to the purchaser the moment your 
product is shipped. From that point on, the sound- 


12m] WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
i A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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est protection for your accounts receivable . . . 
for all the working capital and profit your product 
represents . . . is the new and broader coverage of 
American Credit Insurance. Today, as for 68 
years, an ACI policy is important to sales progress 
and good financial management. Call your insur- 
ance agent . . . or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


COMPANY, which has assets of over 
two billion dollars. 
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being taken into consideration) or 
it may be written separately. 

The advantages of a retrospec- 
tive plan are: 


Retrospective Rating — Murray & Siegel 
(From page 12) 


Retrospective rating plans may 
be obtained for terms of one or 
three years. A number of varia- 
tions are obtainable. Usually they 
are based upon state regulatory 
measures. A retrospective plan may 
be all-inclusive (both liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance 


1. If you have a fine safety pro- 
gram in effect, the cost of insur- 
ance for the institution will be less 
than under a guaranteed cost plan. 
It stands to reason that the loss 
factor will have a pivotal action 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Founded 1928 


A thirty year record of prompt and 
equitable claim and loss adjustments 


Complete coverage 
for every aviation need 


Insure with the “US Group” through 
your own agent or broker 


UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


Incorporated 
110 WILLIAMS ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO e ATLANTA e DALLAS e HOUSTON 


LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 


upon the premium charges under 
the retrospective rating plan. 


2. There is greater incentive to 
institute safety measures as_ it 
would be beneficial to the univer- 
sity financially, morally and for 
employee relations. 


The disadvantages of a retro- 
spective rating plan are: 


1. Poor experience will be im- 
mediately reflected in the cost of 
the program. 


2. Budgetary allocations for such 
a plan are somewhat difficult to 
project. This is true because the 
prognostication of future losses is 
based upon past experience, and 
this has a tendency to deviate from 
the norm. 


Conclusion 


It would seem advisable to adopt 
such a plan only if a successful 
safety program has been developed 
and is in the process of bearing 
fruit. Another factor to be consid- 
ered is the size of the risk. More 
benefits are derived from a large 
retrospective premium. As an ex- 
ample, it is conceivable that one 
large loss would have a lopsided 
effect on a relatively small pre- 
mium. If there were a large pre- 
mium the effect of a large loss 
would not be so severe. 


Howard R. Martin Is President 
of St. Louis Chapter, ASIM 


Howard R. Martin of Falstaff 
Brewing Corporation, St. Louis, 
was elected president of St. Louis 
Chapter, the latest chapter of The 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. (Watch for the 
July 1961 issue of The National In- 
surance Buyer.) 

Other officers are: Otto P. Blum- 
felder, Ralston Purina Company, 
vice-president; Albert L. Weiss, 
Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & 
Godfrey, treasurer; and Lytle H. 
Rakerd, McQuay-Norris Manufac- 
turing Company, secretary. 


Directors 
Otto P. Blumfelder, Howard R. 
Martin, Melvin O. McKay, Granite 
City Steel Co.; Lytle H. Rakerd; 
and Albert L. Weiss. 
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‘l like aman my 
people listen to’”’ 


“Herb Peterson is no outsider to our people,” says E. B. Danzell, 
President of the famed Wallace Silversmiths. “His persistence and 
ean patience in advising us on accident control has helped us reduce 
| Spee! na re b our accident frequency from 9.18 to 1.15 over the past 4 years.” 
Peterson watch | a Herb Peterson is the manager of our engineering service in the 
inishing operation Hartford area. Safety Engineers like him are on every American 
h Mutual local team to help policy- 
Wallingfo holders get better protection at lower merican 
cut cost. There’s a fully staffed American 
Mutual office near you. You'll find utual 


it listed in the Yellow Pages. LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


©1961, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts 
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Technical Aspects —Meckbach 
(From page 20) 


Contractor carry Completed Oper- 
ations coverage during the period 
when the job is in progress. Under 
these circumstances, all that is 
happening is that the insured Con- 
tractor is receiving protection for 
accidents which occur in connec- 
tion with jobs which have already 
been completed and for which he 
may be held liable. 

We find many published, or 
book, rates for Completed Opera- 
tions coverage, but they are mostly 
for the trades—or Subcontractors, 
for example, carpentry, plastering, 
heating and air _ conditioning, 
painting. Premiums for General 
Contracting Operations, however, 
would depend on the particular 
job. 


X. Cc. U. 


As part of the Manufacturers 
and Contractors policy are exclus- 
sions of coverage for damage to 
property as a result of blasting, 
explosion, collapse, excavation, or 
to underground utilities caused by 
or through the use of mechanical 
equipment for excavating or drill- 
ing. These exclusions apply only 
as respects certain classifications 
and, as you might have guessed, 
the ones that present the most like- 
lihood of a loss from this direction. 

This can present a problem for 
a Contractor since unless he is 


familiar with the Liability Manu- 
als and their multitude of classifi- 
cations he may find himself en- 
gaged in an operation for which 
he will have limited coverage. As 
respects the exclusion of damage 
to underground utilities, this can 
generally be easily overcome. Al- 
though in theory it is an exposure 
that should be underwritten on a 
job by job basis, because there is 
little variance in the rates it is not 
unusual to write this coverage on 
a Blanket basis so that there would 
be protection whenever it is needed 
and without prior notice to the 
Company, nor negotiation of the 
rate for each job. Bear in mind, 
however, that the premium is de- 
termined by applying the rate to 
the appropriate payroll for every 
job whether the exposure exists or 
not. Let me hastily add though 
that in negotiating the rate ini- 
tially, consideration is given to the 
fact that not all jobs will contain 
underground exposure. 


X. Cc. 


Elimination of the Explosion and 
Collapse Exclusions present a dif- 
ferent problem. Here, because of 
the wide variation in hazard, it is 
almost impossible to estimate in 
advance with any reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy the exposure that 
will be faced in the future. In addi- 
tion, the basic rates are higher to 
begin with and they are subject to 


much higher increased limits fac- 
tors. 


Coverage 


There is no definition of prem- 
ises in the M&C policy as respects 
the Premises and Operations cov- 
erage; therefore, the policy auto- 
matically picks up any changes in 
the operations throughout the 
policy year. The same is true of 
the Independent Contractors and 
Completed Operations coverage if 
it is afforded by the policy. The 
policy itself covers in the United 
States and Canada so that any for- 
eign coverage would have to be ar- 
ranged separately. 

The O.L.&T. Schedule policy does 
carry a definition of premises and 
the policy applies to the premises 
designated in the declarations. 
However, there is automatic cov- 
erage for a thirty day period. 

We urge the use of the Compre- 
hensive Liability form since the 
question of coverage for exposures 
not contemplated at the time the 
policy is issued is provided for in 
this form. But, remember they 
must be operations conducted by 
the insured named in the policy. 


Limits 
A very frequent question these 
days is that of limits. In our pres- 
ent economy the $5 and $10,000 
Basic Limits policy is practically 
extinct. 
(More on page 26) 


Write to: 


Do You Need.... 


an independent broker in Western Germany 
for local insurance service— 
on-the-spot inspection and claims service, or 


as a sole representative for Western Germany? 


INDUSTRIE-ASSEKURANZ 


K6In/Rhein, Gereonstrasse 18-32 


Telephone: 236171 — Telex: 0888 2963 


Offices at all important places in Western Germany 


? 
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What 

is the modern solution 
to these management 
problems: 


Recruiting top talent? 
And keeping it? 


It’s B.E.U. — Connecticut General’s thoroughly tested technique called 
Better Employee Understanding of group benefits. It does wonders to 
boost employees’ morale by giving them a detailed description and evalu- 
ation of what your company is giving them in addition to salary. 


B.E.U. therefore can help considerably to keep your present people 
happy in your employ — and for the same reasons B.E.U. can make it 
much easier for you to secure the services of top-notch talent. 


And B.E.U., by helping you attract and hold the best people, can also 
assist in raising productivity. 


Group insurance and pension programs with B.E.U. are offered only 
by Connecticut General. For the complete story of B.E.U. and how it 
can help your company, send for our booklet. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Group Insurance / Pension Plans / Health / Accident / Life 
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Technical Aspects — Meckbach 
(From page 24) 


For most classifications, the cost 
for increased limits is compara- 
tively low. The exceptions are gen- 
erally the classifications where a 
definite catastrophe hazard exists 
and even then, while the charge for 
increased limits is higher, the dif- 
ference is not too great, especially 
in the lower limit brackets. For ex- 
ample, an explosive manufacturer 
as compared with a ball point pen 
manufacturer, the difference in 
charge for limits of $25/50,000 
B.I. is 25 points, or less than 19%, 
while the difference in their re- 
spective insurance costs at $100/- 
200,000 B.I. limits is 31 points, but 
still only about 20°. 

The charge in premium dollars 
for increased limits in the first 
place is low. Using a unit as a 
base, where can you buy two of 
anything for only 20° more than 
the price of one of the same article, 
yet we sell twice as much insur- 


ance protection for that small an 
increase. In fact, the higher we 
go in limits the lower becomes 
the. relative increase; limits of 
$100/200,000 can be purchased 
at approximately 50‘: of basic 
$5/10,000 even though there is 20 
times the coverage. 

The same is true of Property 
Damage coverage, which seems to 
have been woefully neglected. Here 
again, ten times as much coverage 
can be purchased for only one third 
as much additional premium. It 
might be advisable for you to give 
careful consideration to the limits 
you are carrying, especially those 
of you who are now going along 
with low amounts. 


Rating Formulas 


Some general comments on Rat- 
ing formulas—I need not tell you 
of the relationship of loss experi- 
ence to premiums. The more favor- 
able the departure of a_ particu- 
lar risk from the normal for that 
type of risk the lower the insur- 


Sometimes, 
it’s better 


Certainly, it’s always better not to 
over-buy. i 
dollars earned, provided the coverage 

you do buy is adequate for physical and 
investor protection . . . the requirements of 


Premium dollars saved are profit 


the co-insurance clause are met... 
N OT and you stand in a firm position to 
‘provide supportable proof of loss. 


to buy! 


These three important provisos can be 
wholly satisfied through Continuous 


American Appraisal Service. This 
professional, fully documented service 
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provides the mechanics for exact 

fire protection, gives you a running picture 
of your program through periodical 
up-or-down adjustment of values, 

and assures a full and acceptable 

proof of loss presentation. 

A note to our Home Office, or to the 
nearest of our eighteen branch offices, 

will bring immediate, interested 
consultation. No obligation, of course. 


COMME 


ance costs. Good loss experience 
does not just happen. It is the re- 
sult of constant care, watchfulness 
and safe practices, all of which 
can be summed up in a good loss 
control program. Think of the ad- 
vantage accruing to a Contractor 
who, because of his good loss ex- 
perience which is reflected in his 
insurance costs, is bidding against 
one with not so good experience 
and consequent higher insurance 
costs. Insurance costs are but one 
segment of his basic expenses and 
they are small in comparison to 
lost manpower through lack of the 
application of a good safety pro- 
gram. And remember, safety is a 
state of mind. You’ve got to think 
safety in order to make any loss 
control program effective. All the 
safety meetings, all the slogans, all 
the preaching is meaningless un- 
less you practice it. 


Umbrella Policy 


Finally, a word about the Um- 
brella policy. This is a form of cov- 
erage which is the apparent off- 
spring of the Excess Limits Con- 
tract. It provides coverage in ex- 
cess of that written in the pri- 
mary policy much the same as the 
normal Excess Limits Contract, 
but in addition it gives protection 
but on a high deductible basis for 
exposures found in the primary 
General Liability policy, but which 
are uninsured. For example, quite 
frequently for one reason or an- 
other an insured will be without 
Completed Operations coverage on 
his primary contract. In such a sit- 
uation he will have this coverage, 
but on a deductible basis, usually 
$25,000., in the Umbrella policy. 

It will also provide coverage for 
any reduction or exhaustion of the 
aggregate limits of liability under 
the underlying insurance by rea- 
son of the payment of losses under 
the underlying policy. 

Coverage is on a Personal In- 
jury basis as opposed to a Bodily 
Injury basis and is also on an Oc- 
currence basis as opposed to an 
Accident basis. Coverage also is 
worldwide. 

There is the usual exclusion of 
Workmen’s Compensation benefits 
and injuries to fellow employees as 
well as a Malpractice exclusion. 
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SERVICE ACCIDENT 


Kemper Care —the extra attention to specific individual needs — is one of the reasons why 
Kemper Insurance companies are chosen by many of the nation’s top insurance buyers for 
Workmen’s Compensation, Boiler and Machinery, Fire and other important lines of insurance. 
Join these others who have found — you compliment yourself when you buy Kemper Insurance. 


Although we sell only through agents and brokers, we will be glad to give you 
full information through our special field representatives. Write to: 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY KE M PE H 
FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION (A Mutual Legal Reserve Company) INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ® 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 40 
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PROGRAM 


First Annual Insurance Conference 
of 


ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, ASIM 


Thursday — June 8, 1961 Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama 


CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN Edwin M. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer 
Harbert Construction Corporation 
Birmingham, Alabama 


MORNING SESSION 
Chairman: (Terrace Ballroom) 


Robert L. Burr, Assistant Secretary, Credit Manager 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
8:00 — Registration 
9:00 — Conference Opening 
M. G. Jackson, Manager, Insurance, Safety and Pension 
Administration — Vulcan Materials Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; President of Alabama Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. a chapter of The American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc., and Member 
of the Executive Committee, ASIM. 


9:15 — Keynote Speech 
T. V. Murphy, Insurance Manager, Maryland Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company, Baltimore, Maryland; and 
President of The American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc. 


Questions and Answers 


10:45— — Colonel William J. Rushton, President — Protective Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Questions and Answers 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman: 
Richard Childers, Secretary-Treasurer 
Moore-Handley Hardware Company, Inc. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


1:15 P.M. Conference Reconvenes 
1:30 P.M. Geoffery Calvert, Vice President, Alexander & Alexander, 
New York, N. Y. 


Questions and Answers 


3:00 P.M. Eric S. Burns, Vice President, Employers’ Reinsurance Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, Missouri 


Questions and Answers 


Conference Adjourns — M. G. Jackson — Remarks 
Refreshments 


ane 
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Alabama 
Insurance Conference 
Is Dedicated 
to the Risk Manager 


“Changes which have occurred in 
the world about us have created 
new and unusual risks for the busi- 
ness community. Industrial use of 
radioactive materials and atomic 
power,-and changing social philos- 
ophy, with the increased obliga- 
tions to protect and provide for 
others, have contributed to the de- 
velopment of a new profession— 
the Insurance Manager, whom we 
choose to call the Risk Manager. 


Today’s “Risk Manager” is a far 
cry yesterday’s “Insurance 
Clerk” whose main duties were the 
renewing of policies and the filing 
of claims. Today’s Risk Manager 
is an important part of the man- 
agement team, whose responsibility 
is to protect company assets, not 
only against insurable perils, but 
against all loss as far a_ possible. 
How well he deals with the risks in- 
volved may determine his com- 
pany’s future. 

It is to the Risk Manager, who 
must combine many of the quali- 
ties of lawyer, engineer, account- 
ant, economist and executive with 
a comprehensive knowledge of in- 
surance, whether a part-time or full- 
time Insurance Manager, and by 
whatever title he may have, that 
the First Annual Insurance Confer- 
ence by the Alabama Society of 
Insurance Management, ASIM, is 
dedicated.” 


Officers and Directors 


President—Director 
M. G. Jackson 
Vulcan Materials Company 


Vice President—Director 


John R. Hall 


Southern Services, Ine. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Director 


Harold J. Wilson 
The Birmingham News 


Director 


(Chapter Representative, Board 
of Directors, American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc.) 
Harry G. de la Torre 

Jack Cole Company 


Director 
(Regional Vice President, Amer- 
ican Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc.) 
Robert G. Kenan 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany 


Ours is another case of 


"Make a Better Mousetrap’— 


We don’t make mousetraps, of course. Our specialty is 
boiler and machinery insurance. But what Emerson said 
about mousetraps applies to our business: if you do a 
better job than your neighbor, ‘“‘the world will make a 
beaten path to your door.” 

Proof of our outstanding performance is found in the 
fact that we’ve been leading our field in growth during 
the past: five years, testimony of industry’s satisfaction 
with the protection we provide. | 

Why don’t you, too, join our ever expanding list of 
policyholders? For information write: 


Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company 
225 Wyman Street * Waltham 54 « Massachusetts 


The Oldest Mutual Casualty Insurance Company in America 
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Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 
serve your business insurance needs: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, 


San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 


CANADA, Montreal, E. A. Whitehead Co. 

Regina, Ducketts Ltd. 

Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 
CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


HAWAII, Honolulu, 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. + 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc, 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church 
MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters, Inc. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, - 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Weaver-Minier Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martiand 


Over 250 leading North American firms rely on the 
unique services of the Insurance Service Association. 


wherever you grow, whatever your business, an 


independent office of the Insurance Service Association is nearby 

to deliver on-the-spot engineering, inspection and claims service. 
Local knowledge and reputation, coupled with the international 
buying power of over 50 offices, is a unique qualification. That is why 
more than 250 of the most respected names in industry look to ISA 
for professional insurance counsel. Wherever you grow—whatever 
your insurance needs—it will pay to consult one of the strong, 


local, member firms of the INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


“every office a home office” 


Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send you 
literature which fully outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, 
a principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Co 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain Co., 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TENNESSEE, Memphis, E. H. Crump & Co. 

TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer 
UTAH, Salt Lake City, Ed. D. Smith & Sons 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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Major Foreign Markets — Putnam 
(From page 10) 


Perils equivalent to our Extended 
Cover, and in many cases, also 
Flood, Water Damage, and Theft. 
Standard Fire policies have the 
equivalent of a 100° coinsurance 
clause, but large schedules may be 
written on agreed amounts. Auto- 
mobile insurance is frequently ar- 
ranged on conditions more compre- 
hensive than the Road Act policy 
which, for instance, has no provi- 
sion for property damage claims or 
suits brought by passengers. Other 
forms usual, depending on the 
characteristics of the risk, are 
Boiler and Machinery, Fidelity and 
Crime covers, and, of course, those 
Marine Cargo policies appropriate 
to the operations. 

You should note that the basic 
conditions of the standard United 
Kingdom policy without 
amendatory endorsements, do not 
include Fire caused by Riot or 
Earthquake. The. policy is nor- 
mally written for one year and 
there is no cancellation provision 
in it. Sometimes it is extended to 
three years upon exchange of let- 
ters of agreement and this exten- 
sion, too, does not have specific 
provisions for cancellation before 
the expiration date. Business In- 
terruption insurance is common in 
the United Kingdom and the form, 
Loss of Profits, involves a so-called 
“Turnover” clause. Management 
may insure net profit as well as 
selected items of continuing ex- 
penses or standing charges. Any 
loss is adjusted on the difference 
between the projected or estimated 
normal turnover (sales or other 
specific measure) and the actual 
turnover during the total or par- 
tial suspension period until the 
actual turnover reaches again the 
projected or estimated normal 
turnover, subject to a limitation of 
a specified number of months. You 
can see the possibility here of in- 
demnity for loss of market. 

As for Liability, once you are re- 
viewing forms outside the United 
States and Canada, you will find 
many differences in draftsmanship 
because the clauses are far from 
standard. They appear less formal 
in their wording than those in the 
United States and there is con- 
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siderable difference in the insur- 
ance terminology. Accordingly, you 
should be very sure that the policy 
in question definitely covers all the 
exposures of the Insured. 

Nowhere else in the world will 
you find the extent and scope of 
organized loss prevention and in- 
spection services that are available 
in the United States. While Great 
Britain has excellent Boiler and 
Machinery and Fire inspectors, it 
has no one organization to com- 
pare with our Factory Insurance 
Association for fire protection on 
large risks, or that offered by our 
major Casualty companies for ac- 
cident prevention and control in 
connection with employee and 
third party claims. This, then, is 
an area where you will have to 
work out your own program, tak- 
ing advantage of the various indi- 
vidual British facilities. 

Another interesting feature of 
the British domestic market is the 
practice, especially among some of 
the older and long established In- 
sureds, of doing business directly 
with insurance companies without 
the intermediary of any agent or 
broker. This direct relationship, 
which is usually based on strong 
mutual financial connections and 
directorships, is seen as well in 
varying degrees throughout the 
entire British Commonwealth mar- 
kets. Also, you should note there 
is no prohibition on unadmitted 
insurance except, of course, where 
a Road Act policy has to be filed. 


European Market 


The center of importance in eco- 
nomic Europe is now the Euro- 
pean Common Market which is 
composed of Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Holland, France, West Ger- 
many and Italy. These six coun- 
tries represent a combination of 
the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial nations of the Continent 
and, therefore, my observations 
are confined to the members of this 
group. 

Workmen’s Compensation bene- 
fits are required to be insured in 
all these countries and in Luxem- 
bourg, West Germany, France and 
Italy such insurance is provided 
by the State. In Holland it is writ- 
ten by the State and certain desig- 
nated private companies and in 


Belgium it is written by private 
companies. There are exceptions 
and differences as to the classifi- 


cations of labor covered. Espe- 
cially this is so in Italy where it 
is customary for employers to pur- 
chase special accident protection 
for employees not included in the 
Act, and in France where farm 
labor does not come under the So- 
cial Security Act but is handled 
by another Act. 

Besides these compulsory forms, 
it is customary for commercial and 
industrial Insureds to have Fire 
and Broad Explosion on_ their 
properties, Marine Transit, Auto- 
mobile including damage to the 
vehicle, General Liability, Bur- 
glary and Theft, and sometimes 
Fidelity. Unadmitted insurance is 
prohibited in France and _ Italy. 
There is an Employers Liability 
obligation in Belgium, Holland 
and Italy but it is not found in 
France or Germany. In Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, and Italy a 
prudent Insured would take out 
Neighbors and Tenants Liability 
for property damage as part of the 
Fire policy. The amount of pro- 
tection purchased varies from fifty 
times the rental value for Tenants 
Liability in France to other per- 
centages and arbitrary figures 
based on the local situation. An 
interesting point about Tenants 
Liability is that while the tenant 
is liable to the landlord, the land- 
lord is likewise liable to the ten- 
ant, so that both parties must give 
consideration to this insurance. 

Business Interruption insurance 
appears in varied forms on the 
Continent and is not at all as 
standardized as that obtainable in 
the United States or United King- 
dom. In France there is ‘‘chomage’’, 
or cessation insurance, which when 
purchased provides an additional 
sum of 15% to 20° of the prop- 
erty insurance and is paid auto- 
matically on top of the claim ap- 
plicable to the property insurance 
—a sort of extra expense insur- 
ance. However, it is also possible 
in France to write Loss of Profits 
similar to that obtainable in the 
United Kingdom. 

Fire contracts are frequently 
written on collective policy forms— 
that is, one policy to which a num- 

(More on page 34) 
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You'll enjoy “‘THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,”’’ Sundays, CBS-TV 


WE DON’T BEAT AROUND THE BUSH 


We sell... Group Insurance and Group Pension 
Plans. And we service our cases as well. Try us! For 
information, call your Prudential Agent, Broker or 
the Prudential Group or Home Office nearest you. 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 


COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


@ “Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


@ “All Risks’ on Real 
and Personal Property 


@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


@ Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD'S 


and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 


& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 


60 East 42nd Street 
‘ New York 17, New York 


1211 Garret Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


32 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


| Major Foreign Markets — Putnam 


(From page 32) 


| ber of companies subscribe, rather 


_ like a syndicate policy. Further, 
_the contracts may be _ written 
for ten years with premiums- 


payable annually and cancellation 
possible only under certain condi- 
tions such as a fire loss, transfer 
of property, disposal of stock or by 
special mutual agreement. In Hol- 
land there is a “tacit renewal 
clause’” which provides that the 
policy is automatically renewed 
unless notice is given to the con- 
trary 30 days prior to expiration. 
While coinsurance normally 
applies to all standard policies, so- 
called first loss policies without 
any stated coinsurance percentage 
may be arranged for very large 
value risks. Fire and Explosion 
conditions on the Fire policy are 
quite different from those we usu- 
ally see in the United States. Fire 
following Riot or Earthquake is 
not generally covered unless spe- 
cifically endorsed. On the other 
hand, the explosion clause may be 
broadly worded so that it includes 
property damage resulting from 
the explosion of boilers and pres- 
sure vessels without ensuing fire. 
Therefore, the companies writing 
the equivalent of our Boiler and 


Machinery policy exclude explo- 


sion and insure only the machinery 
breakdown. In Germany and Italy 
the companies prepare and issue 
the policies, but in the other Com- 
mon Market countries this work 


_is generally done by the agent/ 
broker. Again, as in the United 


Kingdom, services for fire loss pre- 
vention and protection and acci- 
dent prevention are nowhere as 
formalized as in the United States. 
However, there are many excel- 
lent individuals both capable and 


_ experienced in this work and lo- 


cally great reliance is placed on the 
standards set by the Governments 
and the governmental systems of 
inspections. 


The U. S. Insurance Buyer 
should be aware of the fees as well 
as taxes for revenue purposes im- 
posed by the Government on insur- 
ance policies. These taxes can be 
substantial and, for some types of 
policies, amount to 20°: in Italy 
and 30 in France. 


British Commonwealth Market 


There are definite insurance 
similarities among the countries 
comprising the British Common- 
wealth and the same pattern also 
is evident in those other Far East- 
ern commercial centers whose in- 
surance forms were and still are 
influenced by the British market. 
The countries I have in mind are 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Hong Kong and also Japan and 
the Philippines. 


Workmen’s Compensation provi- 
sions exist in all of these countries 
and while an employer may or may 
not be required by law to meet 
them by an insurance policy it is 
the generally accepted method. In 
Japan industrial employees must 
be insured by the Government but 
office workers and salesmen, who 
are outside the Act, may be insured 
by private companies. Employers 
Liability insurance is normally car- 
ried except in Japan where it is 
not common for Japanese firms 
and is not custemarily written by 
Japanese insurance companies. 
Nevertheless, it is usual there for 
foreign firms and is obtainable 
from foreign insurance companies 
registered in Japan. Automobile 
liability insurance is mandatory 
except in the Philippines and the 
contracts of the various countries 
should be checked for restrictive 
exclusions that are not in U. S. 
forms. Fire insurance policies are 
based on a modification of the 
United Kingdom contract. Unless 
endorsed, Fire following Wind- 
storm, Explosion, Riot, Earthquake 
and Flood is not covered but, de- 
pending upon the country, the 
policy is normally extended to 
cover direct loss caused by many 
of these perils as well as the re- 
sultant fire damage. Coinsurance is 
usually 100° to value and there 
is a cancellation clause. Business 
Interruption is reasonably common 
and, like that in the United King- 
dom, is on a ‘Turnover’ basis 
with an indemnity period of a spec- 
ified number of months. Ocean 
Cargo and Inland Transit policies 
are widely written and do not pre- 
sent any special problems. Other 
insurance is obtainable such as 


(More on page 36) 
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How do you 
jmeasure {, 
¥ protection?” 


d- In football, a passer measures his protection by how well he’s shiclded from 
ke onrushing linemen. Insurance is like that, too. You measure your protection by 
how well your policy guards you from being thrown for a financial loss. To get 
he the right insurance protection for your car, home, or business...you need a good 
quarterback—an independent insurance agent. He'll line up the policy that’s 
exactly right for your needs and budget. And he’ll see that you are properly 
protected from start to finish. 

Ask your independent agent about the advantages of Atlantic insurance. 


Men of judgment buy Atlantic insurance ; men of integrity sell it. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


is ATLANTIC MUTUAL ¢® CENTENNIAL 
C- Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


in 28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Major Foreign Markets — Putnam 
(From page 34) 


General Liability, Burglary and 
Theft, Payroll and occasionally Fi- 
delity, though the latter may be by 
Name Schedule. 

In reviewing local practices one 
notes the following points: Lia- 
bility limits may appear very low 
when compared with those in the 
United States but still may be quite 
adequate in the area. Term in- 
surance for more than one year is 
permitted in some countries, pro- 
hibited in others. There are agents 
and brokers in all these countries 
but, at the same time, many In- 
sureds are in direct contact with 
their underwriters. There are no 
U.S. type programs of loss and ac- 
cident prevention. Unadmitted in- 
surance is usually not prohibited. 


South American Market 


Insurance in Latin America has 
an underlying pattern of contract 
wording similar to that found in 
the British Commonwealth but 
there are some very significant op- 
erational differences. While Work- 
men’s Compensation is generally 
compulsory and may be part of the 
country’s Social Security system, 
an Automobile Third Party Lia- 
bility Act is only found in Vene- 
zuela. Yet, in Brazil, in addition 
to Workmen’s Compensation, Fire 
insurance and Inland Transit are 
compulsory. 


The insurance usually carried, 
besides Compensation, is Fire with 
some of the extended cover perils 
(written on acollective policy form 
in Brazil), Marine and Inland 
Transit, Burglary and Theft, Pay- 
roll and Money in Transit, Auto- 
mobile, General Liability and pos- 
sibly Fidelity. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is in practice, 
if not in actual law, the sole rem- 
edy of the employee but Employers 
Liability insurance is obtainable 
for cautious employers. The word- 
ing of the contracts tends to be 
much less comprehensive than that 
of comparable U. S. forms and, 
again, Fire is not covered when it 
follows certain named perils un- 
less so endorsed. Blanketing by 
location is not standard in the 
Tariffs. By contrast, Marine in- 
surance is fairly similar to world 
standards except in Colombia and 
Venezuela where certain local 
wordings exist. The transporta- 
tion difficulties can be extreme and, 
therefore, “All Risk” conditions are 
not too easily obtainable on ship- 
ments involving coastwise or long 
inland transit. The Automobile 
policy has some important exclu- 
sions which should be checked, 
such as driving when intoxicated 
or under the influence of drugs 
or when on other than _ public 
roads. Also, you may find the Gen- 
eral Liability policy applies to the 
stated premises rather than to all 
the operations and exposures of 


the Insured. Limits are low by 
U.S. standards but, conversely, the 
factors in the table for increasing 
the limits are high. Normally, un- 
admitted insurance is prohibited. 
A point which is most important 
is the practice of the Government 
to obtain revenue by imposing sub- 
stantial policy taxes and the rate 
may be as much as 30°c, thereby 
greatly affecting evaluation of the 
local insurance cost. 

There are strong nationalistic 
sentiments in these countries and 
one finds, for example, that only 
national companies are permited to 
operate in Peru while Uruguay’s 
insurance is handled by the State 
Insurance Bank except for those 
relatively few companies and the 
classes they were writing in 1911. 
Obviously, the Uruguayan Insur- 
ance Bank is the exclusive under- 
writer in the country for all prop- 
erty and casualty classes intro- 
duced since that year. Truly no- 
table in South America are the 
Reinsurance Institutes of Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile to which the 
companies have to cede large per- 
centages of reinsurance. The Bra- 
zilian Institute has control of all 
claims in which it is involved and, 
specifically, it handles the Fire 
and Marine adjustments except 
where the amounts are very small. 
The Reinsurance Institutes in Ar- 
gentina and Chile can take a strong 
position on a loss but the adjust- 

(Concluded on page 42) 


R. C. RATHBONE & SON 


Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


108th Year Of Placing Insurance For Many Leading Enterprises 


TELEPHONE: HAnover 2-7150 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
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you can’t find better cargo protection 


Whether you ship by land, sea or air the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
offers you... 


unsurpassed experience in providing practically every class of 
coverage, expertly written for shipments to and from the far 
corners of the free world... 


world-wide facilities for the prompt handling of claims and settle- 
ment of losses. 


Consult your agent or broker on all Ocean, Inland Marine and Yachting Insurance Problems. 


OFFICE » Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters. 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 
ene 123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY °® THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY © FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, New Jersey °* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY °* NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OFFICES— 


New York * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
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General Area — Close 
(From page 16) 


across the tracks to play on it and 
on leaving the pile and going back 
across the tracks were injured by 
a passing train. The contractor is 
charged with creating an attrac- 
tive nuisance. 

Under this category we should 
also give some consideration to 
joint venture operations. There 
have been quite a number of these 
cases in connection with the con- 
struction work on the tollway. You 
should have in mind that when you 
enter into a joint venture your 
liability includes responsibility for 
the employees of the co-venturers. 

Under common law liability to 
third persons one should, of course, 
mention the contractors and own- 
ers’ liability respecting inherently 
dangerous operations. This is par- 


SERVING COD 


ticularly important from the stand- 
point of the owner, because the 
courts have held in construction 
jobs which create hazardous con- 
ditions dangerous to the public, 
the owner cannot escape liability 
by the employment of an _ inde- 
pendent contractor. This doctrine 
has been applied to tuck pointing 
jobs which take place over public 
sidewalks where the public is pass- 
ing by. The courts have simply 
imposed a non-delegable duty on 
the owner to see that that opera- 
tion is done safely. 

Your liability as owner and con- 
tractor under the Illinois Struc- 
tural Work Act or the so-called 
Seaffolding Act is currently the 
most troublesome area. Let me pass 
that for the moment and discuss it 
in connection with your liability to 
your own employees or to the em- 
ployees of other contractors. - 


Liability to Workmen 


As respects your own, they 
are of course covered under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act with 
which you are thoroughly familiar, 


‘but the liability to the employees 


of other contractors that may be 
engaged in the work on the job 
seems to be an ever increasing area 
of exposure. In this connection we 
should point out that up until 1952 
this type of claim was virtually un- 
heard of, because, as you all know, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
used to provide that once an em- 
ployee received his compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, he was through. This was 
an exclusive remedy. He could only 
sue a third party for negligence if 
that third party was not also under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


(More on page 40) 
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The biggest fire 


was once no bigger than this 


Fires start small. No spectacular, flaming clouds. Instead, 
a spark, or tiny flame that too often roars to giant-size in 
split-seconds! This basic fact is one reason why no plant 
can ever safely let down its guard. 


To help make sure their plants are completely protected, 
many blue-chip American and Canadian companies turn to 
Manufacturers Mutual. They know that, as policyholders, 
they will receive the finest insurance coverage at lowest net 
cost. They also know they will benefit from Manufacturers: 
125 years experience in loss prevention. This experience 
grows daily. It includes unremitting plant inspections, 
safety engineering and research, plus the development of 


programs and equipment to prevent — as well as to fight 
— fires. 

So that your company may benefit, you are invited to 
become a policyholder. However, this invitation is based 
on two conditions. First, you must sincerely want the best 
possible insurance protection. Second, you must be willing 
to cooperate in planned, proved loss prevention. To accept 
this invitation, simply phone, wire or write the nearest 
Manufacturers Mutual district office.* We suggest you 
take this important step today. It could save the life of 
your plant! 


*See reverse side for District Office nearest you. 
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Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


Over $75,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 
The oldest, largest and the companv with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <F. M>> Companies 


ig 


makes your Policy worth more 


where a Policy 


of Loss Prevention 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 
129 Mill Street 


CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 
54 Center Street, Box 275 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS i 


2318 Field Bldg., 135 So. LaSalle St. 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 
109 Roger Bidg., 1720 Section Road 


DALLAS 4, TEXAS 
Room 304A—3200 Maple Avenue 


DENVER 6, COLORADO 
104 Fillmore Street 


1500 TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 


Grand Bldg., 18230 Grand River Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN 
108 Bldg. A, 5906 North Port Washington Rd. 


MONTREAL 6, P.Q., CANADA 


310 Victoria Avenue, Westmount, P.Q. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Room 1506, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


580 Independence Life Bldg. 
99 South Lake Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 


Room 903, 18 West Chelten Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
3 Gateway Center, 401 Liberty Ave., Rm. 1452 


PROVIDENCE 1, 


PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
1000 Turks Head Building 


ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
174 Lafayette Road 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
2218 Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Pacific National Bank Bldg. 
Bellvue Square, Bellvue (Seattle) 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
201 South Central Ave. 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
42 Charles Street, East 


WABAN 68, MASSACHUSETTS 
81 Wyman Street 


RHODE ISLAND 


The oldest, the largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <p.M> Companies 
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Serve You 


The practical timely balance between 
century-proven stability and young 
aggressive leadership . . . that is 
what you will discover at Fred. S. 
James & Co. And, you'll know the 
“whole team” here... fully equipped 
nationally, this is an organization 
with the finest quality analysis, mar- 
keting and hazard control services 

. yet it is small enough that you 
may rest assured you always will 
have direct personal attention from 
seasoned technicians and astute 
executives. 


Briefly, you'll find at Fred. S. 
James & Co. the skills that only 
time could instill ... over one hun- 
dred years of continuous progress 
in the field of insurance! 


A great many of today’s leading 
industries and businesses, both large 
and small, clearly recognize the 
economy and safeguard afforded by 
insurance through Fred. S. James & 
Co. A survey of your up-to-date 
insurance needs will convince you. 
Call or write to us today. 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK -. PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - PITTSBURGH - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND - SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON - OKLAHOMA CITY 
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General Area — Close 
(From page 38) 


In the decision by the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, known as the Grasse 
case in 1952 it was held that this 
section prohibiting a common law 
action against a third party under 
the Act was unconstitutional. The 
court held in substance that the ar- 
bitrary distinction between an ac- 
tion against a third party who 
came under the act and one not 
under the act was an unreasonable 
distinction and that the rights of 
the injured employee could not be 
dependent upon such a fortuitous 
circumstance. Since that decision 
there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in cases where an employee, 
after receiving compensation, pro- 
ceeds with a common law action 
against third parties, usually other 
contractors on the job. One of the 
most popular causes of action in 
this category since the Grasse case 
is an action under the Structural 


Work Act. This Act has been on 
the books since 1907. It was passed 
before the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and was designed to give 
more rights to injured employees 
engaged in dangerous or hazardous 
occupations. As I am sure you all 
realize, before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act there were some 
very sturdy defenses available to 
employers which were very diffi- 
cult to overcome. These included 
assumption of risk, where the em- 
ployer assumed the hazards of dan- 
gerous occupations; the fellow ser- 
vant rule which defeated recovery 
for injuries of employees resulting 
from the negligence of co-employ- 
ees. There were many other simi- 
lar defenses. After the passage of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in 1912 these common law actions 
by the employees virtually disap- 
peared because of Section 29, pro- 
hibiting such actions against em- 
ployers under the Act. After the 
Grasse case, however, this type of 


Second Printing 


“CONTROLLING GROUP INSURANCE COSTS” 


By 
A. G. GarLAnp, Ins. Mgr. 
Workable means whereby employers can control the five factors primarily 
responsible for increased health insurance claims costs. First printing 
enthusiastically received by business and industry throughout the nation. 
“Reading it is an economic must for’ insurance buyers.” 
H. C. Wotr, Jr.. President 
Corporate Insurers Service, Inc. 
“We are urging our clients to use it 
M. D. Rane, President 


Pan American Insurance Management, Inc. 


“RECOMMENDED READING” by the National Insurance 
Buyer, Best’s Insurance News (Life Edition) and Bureau 
of National Affairs (Bulletin to Management). 


Price $3.50 


Volume Discount Schedule Upon Request 


CENTRAL PIEDMONT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Box 4221, 207 Hawthorne Lane 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 
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litigation once again became very 
popular and has created a terrific 
hazard for owners, contractors and 
architects alike. 


The Scaffolding Act is made up 
of nine sections and creates sev- 
eral different causes of action. For 
example, Section 1 says that any 
one who erects a scaffold shall do 
so ina safe manner. Section 7 says 
that where you are building an ele- 
vator the owner and contractor 
must protect the opening in the 
shaft while it is under construc- 
tion. There are other sections deal- 
ing with other phases of construc- 
tion and, in some instances, they 
impose specific obligations on the 
owners or contractors, or both. 
Under Section 9 it is provided that 
all owners, contractors of other 
persons in charge of the construc- 
tion shall be liable for all willful 
violations. This language seemed 
perfectly clear and all of the cases 
under the Act prior to the case of 
Kennerly v. Shell Oil Co., which 
was decided in 1958 by the Illinois 
Supreme Court, held that the 
owner who employed a contractor 
to do a job was not “in charge 
of” the construction and could not 
be liable under the Act. However, 
when the Illinois Supreme Court 
rendered its famous, or infamous, 
decision in Kennerly v. Shell Oil 
Co., it held the Shell Oil Co., 
owner, liable and said, in sub- 
stance, that the obligation of the 
owner under the Act was a non- 
delegable duty and that he could 
not escape that duty by employ- 
ing an independent contractor. 
This part of the decision has been 
interpreted as imposing absolute 
liability on onwers regardless of 
whether such owner was “in 
charge of” the construction. The 
court also held that the require- 
ment of a willful violation did not, 
in fact require willful conduct, as 
we understand the term, but 
rather that if the owner knew or 
should have known that, for ex- 
ample, that scaffolding was being 
used, he would be held to be in 
willful violation of the Act if the 
scaffolding was in any way defec- 
tive. Needless to say, following 
that decision, many scaffolding 
cases were filed and there have 
been many Appellate Court deci- 


(More on page 44) 
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AFFIRMATIVE 
ANSWER 
INSURANCE 

PROBLEMS 


The increasing complexity of insurance requirements fre- 
quently calls for the specialized aid that CU/NB Group, 
through its Agents, is equipped to give you. 


Our Agents rely on specialists in our various departments and 
consult them constantly on the many perplexing questions that 
face insureds who require coverage for Fire and Allied Lines, 
Casualty, Bonds, Automobile, Boiler & Machinery, Aviation, 
Inland Marine and Ocean Marine. 


To benefit from this service, contact any one of our 23,000 
Agents in 50 States. In addition to providing competent, pro- 
fessional advice, they can, because of the scope of our com- 
plete multiple-line protection service, fill practically all of your 
insurance requirements. Also, they can make the buying of 
insurance more efficient and much easier. 


WRITE US FOR . 


Extensive facilities, comprehensive services, financial strength THE NAME OF OUR 
(CU/NB Group has assets approaching 900 Million Dollars) AGENT NEAREST 
and a world-wide network of Claims and Service Offices, make mo aa 

it advantageous to do business with... 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. « NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 

COMMERCHL {NORTH COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
GROUP THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Major Foreign Markets — Putnam 
(From page 36) 

ment machinery is otherwise sim- 
ilar to what we are accustomed 
in the United States. 


Market in Communist Countries 


Insurance throughout all Com- 
munist controlled countries is en- 
tirely a business of the State. The 
State writes Life insurance and 
Property insurance, including Fire, 
Hail, Marine and other similar 
forms and Fire insurance may be 
compulsory on certain properties. 
In the U.S.S.R., because of the 
theory that the State provides com- 
plete protection for the individual, 
I understand there is no provision 
for civil liability arising out of the 
use of automobiles. However, in 
some other Communist-controlled 
countries, which are less rigid in 
the application of their Communist 
doctrines, the individual has obliga- 
tions under civil liability and some 
insurance protection is obtainable. 

The Russian State insurance 
companies are: Gosstrakh which 
writes business within the Soviet 
Union, utilizing the services of 
some 40,000 agents, and Ingoss- 
trakh which handles marine in- 
surance and reinsurance as well as 
the insurances of the U.S.S.R. 
outside of the Soviet Union. Ingoss- 
trakh has offices in some of the 
countries of Eastern Europe and 


owns an affiliate in London, the 
Black Sea and Baltic General In- 
surance Company. Other Commu- 
nist ‘countries have organizations 
equivalent to Gosstrakh and some 
of these have placed reinsurance 
in the London market. 

The Communist approach to in- 
surance on property is obviously 
based on the reality that serious 
fires and other accidents can occur 
and that insurance is necessary 
and desirable to give proper equal- 
izing protection. In this respect, 
the thinking is similar to that of 
the free world. On the other hand, 
there is the greatest difference 
from the free world in the area of 
the individual and his relation to 
the State, his personal responsi- 
bility and the laws governing that 
responsibility. The difference is 
so wide and fundamental that no 
significant comparison involving 
liability can be made unless it is 
done as part of a very complete 
study of Communist ideology. 


Service by AFIA 


This has been a brief synopsis 
of the major foreign insurance 
markets outside of North America. 
Although these markets are spread 
around the globe they are, except 
for the Communist, readily acces- 
sible to you through the interna- 
tional insurance organizations 
which have their own companies 


registered and writing business in 


foreign countries. There are a 
number of such companies, indi- 
vidual or in pools, and, depending 
upon the country where the risk 
is located, one of their offices can 
arrange a foreign policy written 
by its own company in local cur- 
rency on local forms. Or, if you 
decide it is preferable and there 
are no legal obstacles, the policy 
can be prepared here in U. S. cur- 
rency and on conditions negotiated 
in the United States. So you can 
see it is not difficult for you to deal 
with a foreign underwriter. Yet, 
the foreign underwriter’s task is 
really enormous. In the case of my 
own organization, the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, we 
are admitted and operating in 75 
countries of the world with the ap- 
propriate local staffs. Further, we 
have Area Supervisors, who form- 
erly lived and worked in these 
countries but now reside in the 
United States, travelling to their 
territories at least twice a year. 
These men bring back information 
and current feeling on local situ- 
ations which, in turn, can come to 
you through our Brokerage De- 
partment. This Department is an 
experienced group uniquely trained 
to bridge the insurance gap, as it 
were, between you in the United 
States and your foreign properties 
and exposures. 


Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 
Summit, New Jersey 
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Insurance Consumer’s 
Committee, ASIM 


(From page 6) 


2. That the Guiding Principles 
would in no manner suggest, 
prohibit or infringe upon the 
right of an assured to effect 
insurance, directly or indi- 
rectly, with an unlicensed in- 
surer. 


3. That the Guiding Principles 
would not be so worded as to 
suggest legislation which 
would tend to force an as- 
sured to place a risk with an 
insurer incapable or admin- 
istratively incapable of prop- 
erly underwriting the risk. 


In view of the foregoing, your 
Insurance Consumers’ Subcommit- 
tee submits the following Guiding 
Principles upon which it under- 
stands compromise agreement has 
been reached with the All Industry 
Subcommittee, with the exception 
of paragraphs 4, 10 and 11, which 
the Insurance Consumers’ Subcom- 
mittee strongly feels should be in- 
corporated in the interest of the 
insurance buying public. 


Suggested Guiding Principles 
Regarding Surplus Line Insurance 


1. Provide for the issuance of a 
license permitting the placing of 
surplus line business in a non-ad- 
mitted insurer to a resident or non- 
resident licensed agent or to a 
resident or non-resident licensed 
broker and establish reasonable 
qualifications and license fee. 


2. Provide that the business 
written through such licensees be 
placed in an insurer: (a) which is 
licensed in at least one state in the 


United States under the regulation 
by and subject to the discipline of a 
supervisory official; or (b) which 
maintains in the United States a 
trust fund for the benefit of policy- 
holders and claimants in the United 
States. Provide that the foregoing 
limitations may be waived upon 
the filing with the Insurance De- 
partment a signed statement by 
the insured requesting insurance 
in a non-admitted insurer which 
does not meet the requiremnts of 
(a) or (b) hereof. 


3. Require by appropriate pro- 
vision that the non-admitted in- 
surer in which such business is to 
be written shall be subject to proc- 
ess and jurisdiction of the Courts 
of the State, having due regard for 
existing law with respect thereto. 


4. Require the originating agent 
or broker to certify in form satis- 
factory to the Commissioner that 
diligent effort has been made to 
place the business in acceptable 
admitted insurers upon reasonable 
terms and conditions, if there are 
any in the state writing the kind 
or class of insurance involved, and 
no opportunity has been found to 
do so. 


5. Require the surplus line 
licensee to promptly furnish such 
insured written evidence of insur- 
ance, and modifications thereof, in 
respect to each policy effected in 
the non-admitted market stating 
that the insurance has been placed 
in a non-admitted insurer, the 
name and address of each insurer 
and the proportion of insurance 
written by each, the general na- 
ture of coverage afforded and the 
premium, taxes and all other 
charges, stated separately. 


6. Require the surplus line licen- 
see to periodically file a tax return 
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the premiums 


showing 
charged for insurance procured, 
the return premiums on insurance 
canceled, and the net premium 
subject to tax. 


gross 


7. Require the payment of a 
premium tax on such _ business 
commensurate with the tax or 
taxes payable by admitted insur- 
ers. 


8. The insurance commissioner 
shall have authority to make regu- 
lations in accordance with statu- 
tory limitations and to investigate 


alleged violations. In addition, the 
Commissioner shall have authority 


to conduct such audits or other ex- 
amination of surplus line licensee 
as he deems advisable. 


9. Subject to judicial review, 
provide penalties for failure to 
comply with any provisions of the 
statute, including the imposition 
of a fine and the suspension and 
revocation of the surplus line li- 
censee’s license. 


10. Provide that such insurance 
may not be placed in any non-ad- 
mitted insurer for the sole purpose 
of obtaining a lower rate or re- 
duced premium. 


11. Recognize the right of an 
assured to effect insurance, directly 
or indirectly, with an unlicensed 
insurer. 


Respectfully submitted, 


INSURANCE CONSUMERS’ 
COMMITTEE 


Raymond A. Severin, 
Chairman 
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General Area — Close 
(From page 40) 


sions interpreting the Kennerly 
case to impose absolute liability 
upon the owner. I am pleased to 
advise you, however, that there is 
still one ray of hope. Our office 
recently tried a case on behalf of 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Co. in which the plaintiff, 
Mr. Gannon, a_ bricklayer, fell 
from a ladder which had been 
placed against scaffolding 
about 10 minutes before the acci- 
dent. In ascending the ladder he 
fell and fractured his back. The 
Railroad was not even there the 
day of the accident. The contractor 
was in complete charge of the job. 
The Railroad had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the supervision of 
the work. The trial court, following 
the Kennerly case, held that the 
fact the Railroad Company em- 
ployed a contractor did not relieve 
it of its nondelegable duty as 
owner; that the owner knew or 
should have known that scaffolding 
was being used in connection with 
the bricklaying and that therefore 
it was guilty of a willful violation. 

We appealed to the Appellate 
Court and argued that such an in- 
terpretation of the Kennerly case 
was improper; that in point of 
fact Shell Oil Co. did participate 
in the supervision and inspection 
of the construction work involved 
in the Kennerly case; that it well 
knew that the scaffolding used was 
defective and did not have a guard 
rail as required by the Scaffolding 
Act and that, therefore, the Shell 


Oil Co. was in charge of the con- 
struction work within the meaning 
of the Act and it willfully con- 
doned violations of the Act. We 
attempted to distinguish the Gan- 
non case where the Railroad had 
no part whatsoever in the con- 
struction work and had no actual 
knowledge of the alleged defective 
condition. Fortunately, the Ap- 
pellate Court agreed with our posi- 
tion and held that the owner was 
not liable under the facts in the 
Gannon case. The plaintiff imme- 
diately appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois and just last Mon- 
day I argued that case in the Su- 
preme Court in which we asked 
for a clarification of the Kennerly 
case. The court did show consid- 
erable interest in the briefs and 
arguments and I am hopeful that 
we may get some relief. 


“Action-Over” Claims 


The last area that I mention is 
the liabilities you have under the 
so-called third party actions which 
are usually based upon written in- 
demnity agreements. As you all 
well know, most construction con- 
tracts now contain written indem- 
nity agreements in which the con- 
tractor agrees to protect the owner 
against any liability for personal 
injuries. This same provision is 
found, of course, in the contracts 
running from the general contrac- 
tors to the subcontractors; and on 
cases where the owner is sued by 
an injured employee under the 
Seaffolding Act he will immedi- 
ately file a third party action 


against the contractor under this 
indemnity agreement. The contrac- 
tor, in turn, will file a third party 
action against the subcontractor so 
that finally the subcontractor, who 
has already paid his employee’s 


compensation, finds himself de- 
fending a common law action by 
that employee against the owner 
or against the general contractor. 
This type of action is not limited 
to a written indemnity agreement, 
but is equally available on the 
theory of active-passive negligence, 
or primary-secondary liability. For 
example, in a recent case we were 
defending a contractor who was 
constructing a sewer. This contrac- 
tor employed a subcontractor to re- 
move dirt at the site of the con- 
struction and to bring in sand. In 
doing so a considerable amount of 
dirt was dropped on the highway 
adjacent to the construction area. 
It was wet and raining. The plain- 
tiff skidded on the dirt and was in- 
volved in extremely serious in- 
juries. She filed suit against the 
contractor of the sewer construc- 
tion, that contractor filed a third 
party action against the subcon- 
tractor who was hauling the dirt. 
It was our contention that the sub- 
contractor who actually placed the 
dirt on the highway was primarily 
negligent and that the general con- 
tractor’s liability was secondary to 
the subcontractor. To put it an- 
other way, the subcontractor was 
quilty of active negligence while 
the general contractor was guilty 
of passive negligence. In such a 
case the general contractor can 


(Continued on page 45) 
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“recover over” against the subcon- 
tractor. Of course, if both are 
guilty of active or primary negli- 
gence, they are joint tort feasors 
and each equally liable with no ac- 
tion over against the other. 

This same right of action over 
can be based upon the implied war- 
ranty that the work will be done 
in a proper manner. This action, 
like the active-passive theory, does 
not require any specific written 
contract. 


Builders Risk Coverage — Porter 
(From page 18) 


approximately 55° of the total, 
however, if there is reason to be- 
lieve that the average will be less 
than this, coverage may be ar- 
ranged on a reporting form. This 
form calls for a monthly report of 
values at risk. The completed value 
form is more popular as it elimi- 
nates the sometime difficult task 
of determining the value at risk 
each month. 

Frequently Fire and Extended 
Coverage term policies on com- 
pleted structures, exclude certain 
property such as foundations. Dur- 
ing the construction period, how- 
ever, such property is more sub- 
ject to loss and should be included. 
Sometimes it is necessary to store 
materials or equipment away from 
the construction site and provision 
should be made to extend the policy 
to cover these locations. Considera- 
tion must also be given to the 
standard limitation as_ respects 
windstorm coverage for buildings 
in process of construction. 

The Fire and Extended Cover- 
age Builder’s Risk policy covers 
the building, including fixtures and 
equipment which are to become a 
part of the building. Separate con- 
sideration must be given to ma- 
chinery and equipment which are 
to be installed as contents as fre- 
quently such installations will be 
made prior to completion of the 
building. Where heavy complex 
machinery and equipment are in- 
volved, an “Installation Floater’ 
will afford the greatest protection 
for this added exposure. This 
policy is usually written on al “all 
risk”’ basis and includes the tran- 


sit, hoisting and some testing haz- 
ards as well as the standard Fire 
and Extended Coverage perils. 

The Installation Floater will also 
afford the most complete protection 
for a contractor who specializes in 
the installation of expensive com- 
plex machinery and equipment. 
Such installations are frequently 
made in existing plants where no 
over-all Builder’s Risk policy is in 
effect. 

With Fire and Extended Cover- 
age placed on a favorable basis, 
difference in conditions coverage 
may sometimes be arranged to pro- 
vide additional protection needed. 
Also there is a limited and some- 
what inactive market for collapse 
insurance and, of course, trans- 
portation insurance is available in 
many forms to meet any need for 
this exposure. This gives a brief 
summary of the protection afforded 
under a Standard Fire and Ex- 
tended Coverage Builder’s Risk 
policy and some of the auxiliary 
covers which will supplement this 
basic policy. 

Circumstances or the particular 
requirements of an Insured may 
call for consideration of a com- 
prehensive All Risk Builder’s Risk 
policy. At least one company has 
made filings in a number of states 
for such policies and also other 
companies will provide similar cov- 
erage on special construction risks 
where filings are not required. 
These policies will provide the 
most comprehensive coverage 
available for construction risks 
and combine in one contract pro- 
tection that would otherwise call 
for a number of different policies. 
They are particularly adaptable to 
plants requiring the installation 
and erection of heavy machinery 
and equipment which result in ad- 
ditional hazards. 


Although originally designed for 
contractors, these policies are 
adaptable for the principal or 
principal and contractor combined. 


There is some variation in the 
protection afforded under “All 
Risk” policies provided by differ- 
ent markets—the objective is much 
the same, however, which is to pro- 
vide “All Risk” type of coverage 
for all insurable property during 
the construction period until ac- 
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cepted by the owner. “All Risk” 
and “All Insurable Property” as 
most of you fully understand are 
terms of reference and do not mean 
exactly that. This type of policy 
does, however, cover all materials, 
supplies, machinery, equipment, 
temporary structures and work in 
progress to be used in or incidental 
to construction, installation and 
completion of the work described 
in the policy. Contractor’s tools 
and equipment are usually excluded 
as such property is more satisfac- 
torily insured under a “Contrac- 
tor’s Equipment Floater” which 
will cover on an annual basis 
rather than a specific job. Ac- 
counts, bills, currency, plans, speci- 
fications and similar property are 
also excluded as they call for spe- 
cialized coverage where this pro- 
tection is needed. 


The perils insured against are 
sometimes shown as “All Risks of 
direct physical loss or damage to 
the property insured from any ex- 
ternal cause”. This is immediately 
followed by an imposing list of ex- 
clusions. The reason for many of 
these is obvious although they 
should be studied carefully and 
thoroughly understood. 


Specifically I suggest a careful 
study of an exclusion usually found 
relating to faulty design, faulty 
materials and improper workman- 
ship. Flood damage too, is some- 
times excluded, although this does 
not necessarily exclude damage re- 
sulting from heavy rainfall which 
may cause washouts or damage to 
foundations. Other exclusions nor- 
mal to an “All Risk” type of policy 
are included, all of which should 
be considered in the light of the 
construction risk exposure. 


The Debris Removal Clause is 
usually found in this policy as well 
as in the Fire and Extended Cov- 
erage Builder’s Risk policy. It af- 
fords recovery for expense in- 
currred in the Removal of Debris 
of the insured property following 
a recoverable loss. This provides 
a valuable extension of coverage 
although usually the total recovery 
under the policy including — Re- 
moval of Debris is limited to the 
amount of insurance or express 
limit of liability. 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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Builders Risk Coverage — Porter 
(From page 45) 


As stated earlier, the Fire and 
Extended Coverage Builder’s Risk 
policies cover at the locations 
named in the policy. The “All 
Risk” form, however, is designed 
to attach as of the time the prop- 
erty becomes at the risk of the in- 
sured and covers continuously un- 
til the construction work is com- 
pleted and the property is accepted 
by the owner. This_ includes 
transit risks within the Continen- 
tal United States and Canada and 
while the property is stored, un- 
dergoing fabrication, construction, 
testing until completion and ac- 
ceptance. 


Experience has shown that it is 


advisable to have some better defi- 
nition of the termination of the 
policy than completion, testing and 


acceptance to avoid misunder- 
standing. In chemical plants, re- 
fineries or any production plant of 
special design, testing could con- 
ceivably include performance tests 
which may continue for months 
after completion. Should formal 
acceptance be delayed the Build- 
er’s Risk coverage may continue 
for sometime after the plant is op- 
erating which is usually not in- 
tended at the time the policy is 
written. 

Waiver of subrogation rights 
must be given careful considera- 
tion, as unless otherwise provided, 
the insuring company expects to 
exercise full rights of subrogation 


Size isn’t everything 


“You're neither too big nor too small. In fact, your size makes 
little difference so far as your membership in a trade or pro- 
fessional association is concerned. In field after field, you'll 
find the smallest, as well as the largest, firms working together 
through organized action for their mutual good. 


“Sure, membership in your voluntary association can mean 
direct benefits to you: industry statistics, government relations, 
research, advertising and marketing, employer-employe rela- 
tions and a host of other programs. 


“But equally important—membership in, and support of, your 
voluntary organization is the best way to promote and encour- 
age the growth and development of every person who has 
the capacity to grow—the best way to insure the steady and 
dynamic growth of the economy.” 


Rte Frogress 


Speaking for progress through 
voluntary organizations 


against carriers, bailees or any re- 
sponsible person or corporation 
after they have paid a loss under 
the policy. The relationship of the 
contracting parties, the principal, 
the -contractor, subcontractors, con- 
tract carriers and others must be 
carefully considered to determine 
in advance the subrogation waivers 
that should be provided in the 
policy. 

In the event of loss to property 
which is at the risk of an owner, 
and insured by the owner, pay- 
ment under the policy will nor- 
mally cover the actual cost to re- 
pair or replace which includes the 
contractor’s profit. If, instead, un- 
der the terms of the contract the 
property is at the risk of the con- 
tractor and insured by the con- 
tractor an adjustor will usually 
question any profit element added 
to the claim. Consequently, when 
the contractor is arranging insur- 
ance on construction work, or is 
included as a named Insured, pro- 
vision must be made for any costs 
to be included in a claim which are 
in addition to actual out of pocket 
expense. 

To go back briefly to property 
Builder’s Risk insurance—we are 
fortunate that the market is varied 
and flexible. I say—fortunate—be- 
cause seldom do insurance buyers 
agree as to what is needed. For ex- 
ample, I am familiar with two na- 
tional accounts located in the same 
city and engaged in the same kind 
of business. One undertakes to in- 
sure all construction work and in- 
stallations under a blanket policy 
with a full waiver of subrogation 
for all contractors—the other in- 
sures only selected risks and as a 
matter of policy will not give a 
waiver of subrogation to contrac- 
tors except possibly under a cost- 
plus contract. 

Whether you are the owner or 
contractor, it is not sufficient to 
arrange just any “Builder’s Risk” 
policy—it must be designed to do a 
particular job. With standard cov- 
erages available to you—and varia- 
tions which can be worked out— 
with ingenuity and through co- 
operation of the buyer, his broker 
or agent and the insuring com- 
pany, I believe you can approach 
the goal of maximum coverage at 
minimum cost. 
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David D. Day is Re-Elected 
President of Delaware Valley 
Chapter, ASIM 


At the annual meeting of the 
Delaware Valley Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Ine. held in Philadelphia on 
February 20th, David D. Day of 
American Viscose Corporation was 
re-elected president of the Chapter 
for the fiscal year 1960-61. 

Also re-elected to serve with Mr. 
Day were: Chester H. Drummond, 
Campbell Soup Company as vice 
president; F. Joseph Bonamoni, 
The Budd Company as treasurer ; 
John E. Carr, Penn Fruit Com- 
pany, Inc. as secretary; Edgar C. 
Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric 
Company as assistant treasurer; 
and John D. Laupheimer, General 
Public Warehouse Company as as- 
sistant secretary. 

The Board of Directors of the 
chapter for the current year in ad- 
dition to Messrs. Day, Drummond 
and Bonamoni are: Charles R. 
Garton, Atlantic City Electric 
Company; Ernest N. Gilbert, The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Thomas R. Ambler, Smith 
Kline and French Laboratories; T. 
E. Harvey, Jr., The Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; 
Charles S. Lee, Lavino Shipping 
Company; William L. Higgins, 
United Engineers and Construc- 
tors Inc.; and Milton H. Shaw, 
Kaiser Metal Products Company. 


Chicago Chapter, ASIM, Elects 
New Officers 


Mr. C. Paul Kipp, Manager of 
Insurance for United States Gyp- 
sum Company, has been elected 
to serve as President of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management 
for one year commencing Febru- 
ary 1961. Mr. Kipp succeeds Mr. 
Frank A. O’Shaughnessy of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. 

Mr. Kenneth F. Haelsig, As- 
sistant Treasurer of The Celotex 


Corporation, was elected Vice 
President. Mr. Geoffrey J. Burns 
of Continental Illinois National 
Bank was re-elected Treasurer and 
Miss Ann Auerbach of Goldblatt 
Bros., Inc., was re-elected Secre- 
tary. 

Elected as Directors for three 
(3) yvear terms were: Mr. Robert 
A. Busch — Calumet & Hecla Inc.; 
Mr. Thomas P. Conroy — Pullman 
Inc.; and Mr. Dean D. Alexander 
—Consolidated Foods Corporation. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Area Society 
of Insurance Management, ASIM 
Elects New Officers 


At a meeting of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Area Society of Insurance 
Management, Charles Swanner of 
Mobil Oil Company was elected 
president to succeed R. C. Harri- 
son of American Petrofina Com- 
pany of Texas, Inc. 

Serving with Mr. Swanner are: 
Jack Hertz, Southern Union Gas 
Company as vice president; Larry 
Wallace of Otis Engineering Cor- 
poration as treasurer; and re- 
elected secretary was Miss An- 
netta M. Johnson of The Murray 
Company of Texas, Inc. 


Directors 

Directors are R. C. Harrison; C. 
R. Carr, Ambassador Oil Corpora- 
tion; R. T. Lafferty, Lone Star 
Steel Company; G. M. Saunders, 
Gifford-Hill and Company, Inc.; 
Don Guest, Morton Foods, Inc.; 
Fred W. Silverthorn, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas; and E. J. 
Urbanus, British-American Oil 
Producing Company. 


New Officers Are Elected for 
Oregon Chapter, ASIM 
On February 9, 1961 Mr. E. L. 


Bolin, Northwest Natural Gas 
Company, was elected president of 
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Ken Huston 


In the March 1961 issue of 
The National Insurance Buyer, an- 
nouncement was made of an award 
to Ken Huston of Consolidation 
Coal Company and a member of 
Pittsburgh Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation, ASIM. 


Mr. Huston received a one hun- 
dred dollar Savings Bond for the 
best article on “What “ASIM as a 
National Organization Can De For 
Me and The Insurance Industry in 
General”. 


His picture arrived too late for 
inclusion in the March issue and 
we thought our readers would like 
to see Mr. Huston’s photo in this 
issue. 


Oregon Chapter, ASIM. 

Serving with Mr. Bolin are: 
Robert J. Durham, Bank of Cali- 
fornia, as vice-president; and R. 
L. Francis, The First National 
Bank of Oregon, as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors for the new year are: 
F. L. Mattson, Jr. of West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and L. 
H. Forsythe of the United States 
National Bank. 

Monthly meetings have been 
changed from the first Wednesday 
of each month to the second Thurs- 
day of each month. 
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Defense Contractor's Liability — Hall 
(From page 8) 


government certainly cannot be re- 
lied upon to absolve the manufac- 
turer of his normal product liabil- 
ity risks. In evaluating this par- 
ticular type of product liability ex- 
posure, we must start with the 
fact that at the core of our defense 
network are the country’s many 
weapons systems. The likelihood of 
any major accident resulting from 
a malfunctioning weapon is obvi- 
ously very remote. It would be a 
perverse defense policy which pro- 
tected us from external attack only 
by exposing us to a real risk of 
recurrent accidental explosions of 
our own weapons. However, these 
weapons are destructive—they are 
designed to be so—and, hopefully, 
are very destructive, indeed. 

Then, compound this fact with 
all or any combination of the fol- 
lowing: 

Vast and inter-twined layers of 
contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors, suppliers and sub-suppli- 
ers. 


The hazardous properties of 
many of these weapons sys- 
tems: nuclear, bacteriological, 
exotic fuels, high explosives 
and many more. 


The lack of knowledge—and 
an inability to gain knowledge 
—on the part of the supplier 
as to the nature of other com- 
ponents in a given system. 
His lack of knowledge of the 
end use or location of his con- 
tribution. 


Under such circumstances, it is not 
difficult to visualize how the most 
harmless component can become a 
critical item in an extremely haz- 
ardous mechanism. This could re- 
sult in a potential worldwide liabil- 
ity exposure to the supplier every- 
time he makes a sale. 

The types of liability exposures 
and insurance coverage required 
in this area sweep across all seg- 
ments of liability insurance—from 
domestic conventional coverage to 
worldwide nuclear coverage, with 
little opportunity to determine in 
advance which area of liability ex- 
posure may be.involved in an ac- 
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cident resulting from the malfunc- 
tion of any component part or 
service furnished by the contrac- 
tor. The determination of the ac- 
tual risk of any contractor or sup- 
plier requires a complete review of 
his products and/or services includ- 
ing their use, users, and location of 
final use as far as it is practicable, 
from a technical, legal, financial 
and insurance standpoint. This re- 
quires maximum lateral communi- 
cation and objective evaluation by 
all persons involved, for it is only 
upon this kind of evaluation that 
the types and amounts of liability 
coverage needed can be prescribed. 

In determining the size of the 
risk, a firm dollar value is ex- 
tremely hard to fix. However, if 
you look at present “available” in- 
surance with a capacity in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000 for 
overseas nuclear exposures and 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 for the 
more “conventional” exposures, it 
is obvious that in many instances 
the actual risk may far exceed the 
ability of a contractor or supplier 
to protect himself and the public 
which he serves through existing 
insurance markets. It takes no 
stretch of the imagination in this 
age of atoms and space to envision 
an incident of sufficient size and 
consequence to severely damage, if 
not actually destroy through liabil- 
ity suits even the largest of this 
nation’s defense contractors. It is 
a fact that no contractor can buy 
sufficient liability coverage in to- 
day’s insurance market to protect 
himself against the total risks in 
the defense business. Even the 
unique and unprecedented amounts 
of nuclear liability insurance 
($60,000,000) established by spe- 
cial pools to cover land-based reac- 
tors, fuel plants and like facilities 
would fall short of the mark in of- 
fering real protection against these 
major exposures. 


The very nature of the defense 
business argues strongly against 
this type of pooled insurance ap- 
proach as an answer to this prob- 
lem. We are not dealing in this in- 
stance with a single licensee or 
contractor operating a land-based 
reactor at a fixed site but rather 
with a multiplicity of contractor 
and sub-contractor relationships 
and inherently dangerous products 


of high mobility under complete 
control of the government. 


The question is how to protect 
against the risks which the de- 
fense industry should not be ex- 
pected to assume. A cursory re- 
view of the situation might sug- 
gest, since the pooled insurance 
approach appears neither feasible 
nor desirable, that complete abso- 
lution of contractor risk through 
government indemnification might 
be the answer. There are, how- 
ever, equally strong and compell- 
ing arguments in favor of private 
industry providing the private 
contractor or supplier with as 
much protection as can be reason- 
ably extended through normal 
private facilities. The principle of 
the democratic state is based upon 
the sharing of reasonable risk 
from any endeavor by those who 
benefit from that endeavor. In 
the case of national defense, this 
includes the contractor industry, 
the insurance underwriters, the 
government and the public. Com- 
plete government indemnity would 
be a contradiction of this principle 
as well as a serious encroachment 
upon the free market of the private 
insurer. 


While assuming risk on a basis 
of benefit is one thing, how the 
risk is split is another. Here, some 
of the governing factors might be: 


1. The ability of a given party 
to obtain reasonable protec- 
tion. 


2. The ability of any party to 
determine the actual scope of 
the risk. 


3. The ability of any party to 
control the risk. 


Obviously, contractor’s coverage 
against the potential catastrophic 
risks in the defense business by 
private means is totally inade- 
quate. 


In that the intended use of his 
product or service is in most in- 
stances known only by the govern- 
ment, his ability to determine the 
scope of the risk is greatly im- 
paired. 


The fact that the government 
has exclusive rights of use and 
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control over the location of the 
component or end product, contrac- 
tor control over the total risk is 
practically non-existent. 

Under these circumstances, it 
has been asserted that the only 
reasonable course is for the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the con- 
tractor and the injured public 
against loss from incidents in the 
defense area beyond that which is 
insurable on a reasonable basis by 
the contractor or other private 
sources to rest with the Federal 
government. There is precedent for 
such action in the Price-Anderson 
legislation covering the civilian 
nuclear power field. This would 
seem to not only be desirable and 
rational but mandatory if an an- 
swer is to be found for this other- 
wise insoluble problem. 

As in most cases, the more com- 
plex the problem, the more simple 
the solution should be. The same 
reasons which argue against the 
mass pooling of private insurance 
argue in the defense area against 
the specific indemnity agreements 


and the geographically limited cov- 
erage approach of the Price-An- 
derson Act. What is needed, this 
line of reasoning asserts, is a 
straightforward legislative indem- 
nity which would apply on a world- 
wide basis to any and all contrac- 
tors that may be involved with a 
defense mechanism which pro- 
duces an accidental loss against 
which they cannot otherwise pro- 
tect themselves. 

Legislation on this issue has 
been awaiting Congressional action 
for three years. Many experts in 
this field feel that the latest bill 
submitted by the Department of 
Defense in January of his year, 
has some real defects. From an in- 
dustry viewpoint, its lack of auto- 
matic features and an absence of a 
reliable indemnity in all cases 
where it may be needed are viewed 
as problems. It is understood that 
major elements of the insurance in- 
dustry have also found the bill 
objectionable in its present form on 
the basis that it does not make suf- 
ficient provision for the continued 


use of private insurance and allows 
excessive discretionary power on 
the part of government agencies to 
use federal indemnity in lieu of 
rather than in excess of private 
insurance. 

All of the above are real prob- 
lems, of course. But there is actu- 
ally a more basic difficulty. The 
compelling necessity is to secure 
coverage for this very real risk in 
some reliable form. Probably this 
cannot be done unless and until 
senior management in the defense 
industry becomes concerned—and 
that concern is forcefully made 
known to the appropriate govern- 
mental authorities. 

The liability problems of the De- 
fense Contractor are admittedly 
difficult but certainly are no more 
difficult than many other problems 
which have been successfully re- 
solved by the defense industry in 
developing our National Defense 
Program to its present stature. 

(Written especially for The Na- 
tional Insurance Buyer — May 
1961). 


Your 


Service 


Detroit 
1534 East Jefferson Avenue 


Among the many functions of a competent insurance agency 
In is the knowledge of insurance markets — where to secure the 
broadest coverage in financially sound companies at minimum cost. 


We pride ourselves, as do insurance buyers, on our ability to 
keep informed of the ever-changing insurance source of supply. 


If you have a problem, we believe one of our specialists can 
help solve it. 


BYRNES—McCAFFREY, INC. 


Chicago 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 
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New Members of the 


American Society of 


Insurance Management, Inc. 


Alabama 
Birmingham Regional Hospital Council 
A. E. Burgess Co., Inc. 
Hightower Box & Tank Company 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
The Rust Engineering Company 


Southern Industries Corp. 


Chicago 
Berry-Bearing Company 
Borg Warner Corporation 
John F. Chapple and Company 
Chicago Steel Service Co. 
Construction Aggregate Corporation 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 


Cincinnati 
DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 


H. & S. Pogue Company 


Cleveland 
Dairypak Butler, Inc. 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
Pickands Mather & Co. 


The White Motor Co. 


Detroit 


The University of Michigan 


Montreal 


Gillette of Canada Limited 


New York 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
St. Regis Paper Company 
Wm. Spencer & Son Corp. 


U. 8S. Atomic Energy Commission 
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New Members (continued) 


Oklahoma 
O. R. Burden Construction Corp. 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
Service Pipe Line Company 


Skelly Oil Company 


Oregon 


Tekronix, Inc. 


Pittsburgh 
The Murray Corporation of America 


Sargent Electric Company 


St. Louis 
Alton Box Board Company 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Laclede Gas Company 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 


May Department Stores Company 


Metal Goods Corporation 

Midwest Piping’ Co., Ine. 

Miss Hullings Cafeteria, Inc. 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Petrolite Corporation 

Ralston Purina Company 
Stix, Baer, Fuller & Co. 

Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey 
Union Electric Company 


Washington University 


Toronto 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Principal Investments Ltd. 


Universal Plumbing & Heating Co. Ltd. 


NON-CHAPTERS 


Louisiana 


Twenty Grand, Inc. 
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ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Meetings—Second Thursday, each month. Dinner 7 P.M. 
President—M. G. Jackson, Vulcan Materials Company, Birmingham 
Vice-Pres.—John R. Hall, Southern Services, Inc., Birmingham 
Secy.-Treas.—Harold Wilson 

Birmingham News 

2200 Fourth Avenue, North 

Birmingham, Alabama 
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ATLANTA CHAPTER 


Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—Barney E. Carnes, Jr., Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta 
Vice-Pres—Allan G. Mathis, Atlanta Transit System, Inc., Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert B. Langdon 

Georgia Power Company 

75 Marietta Street 

Atlanta, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Clarence Keck, Illinois Power Company, Decatur, Illinois 
Vice-Pres——Professor Edward B. Larson, Illinois Wesleyan 
Bloomington 

Secy.-Treas.—William Robertson 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

P. O. Box 151 

Decatur, Illinois 


University, 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Meetings—(Check with Secretary) 
President—Haroid F. Keyes, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


oe G. Gould, Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro, 
ass. 


Treasurer—John L. Mattson, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Secretary—Robert R. Neilson 

Morgan Construction Company 

15 Belmont Street 

Worcester, Mass. 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 
lionel Wednesday each month, except July & August. Dinner 6:30 


President—Sam B. Garwood, Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Company, 
Columbus 


Vice-Pres.—C. B. Rogers, Peoples Broadcasting Corporation, Columbus 
Treasurer—Bruce C. Behmer, The Jaeger Machine Company, Columbus 
Secretary—James A. Biggerstaft 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 

Lancaster, Ohio 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday, each month. September-May. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—C,. Paul Kipp, United States Gypsum Company, Chicago 
Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Haelsig, Celotex Corporation, Chicago 
Treasurer—Geoffrey J. Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago 

Secretary—Miss Ann Auerbach 

Goldblatt Brothers Inc. 

333 South State Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 
— Wednesday each month except July & August. Luncheon 12 
oon 


President—Hilliard J. Fjord, The Western & Southern Life Insurance Com. 
pany (General Insurance Committee), Cincinnati 


Vice-Pres.—Thomas N. Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati 
Treasurer—Haven G. Everill, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati 
Secretary—Paul K. Dykes 
Ohio River Company 
451 Union Central Annex 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Monday each month except July and August. Dinner 
President—Julia Sullivan, The General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 
Vice-Pres.—Steven R. Penton, Oglebay Norton Company, Cleveland 
Secy.-Treas.—Clayton R. James 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

1200 Babbitt Road 

Cleveland 7, Ohio 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 


President—Darrell Ames, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Springfield, Mass. 


Vice-Pres.—Hervey Chevrette, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Exchange, Inc., West 


Waterbury, 


Conn. 
Treasurer—-Charles Ramage, Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary—Annetta Merlino 


City of Hartford 
Hartford, Conn. 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA SOCIETY 
OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Meeting—3rd Thursday each month. Luncheon 12:00 noon 
President—Charles Swanner, Mobil Oil Company, Dallas 

V ice-Pres.—Jack Hertz, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas 
Treasurer—Larry Wallace, Otis Engineering Corporation, Dallas 
Miss Annetta M. Johnson 

The Murray Company of Texas, Ine. 

3200 Canton Street 

Dallas, Texas 


Secretary 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
Preésident—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ye lil H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
ersey 
Treasurer—F. Joseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Treas —Edgar C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Asst. Secy.—John D, Laupheimer, General Public Warehouse Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Secretary—John E. Carr 
Penn Fruit Company 
P. O. Box 6122 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 


Meetings—-3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—Nathan H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Vice-Pres.—J. M. Cooper, American Motors Corporation, Detroit 
Treasurer—Earl M. McCarter, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—P. Russell Cole 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

1200 Oakman 

Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon 11:30 
President—R. C. Lee, Sheffield Division-Armco Steel Corporation, Houston 
Vice-Pres.—Frank G. Cox, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, Houston 
Treasurer—William D. Smith, Bank of the Southwest National Association, 
Houston 

Asst. Secy.—A. R. Fathman, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston 
Secretary—Robert T. McCarthy 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

P. O. Box 2511 

Houston, Texas 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—Sherman D. Carter, Army & Air Force Exchange Service, Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—John Helfrich, National Brewing Company, Baltimore 
Secy.-Treas.—Paul H. Geithner, Jr. 

Ellicott Machine Corporation 

1611 Bush Street 

Baltimore 30, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
a5 gleam Tuesday each month—-September through May. Dinner 6:30 


President—Allan D. Brosius, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 
Vice-Pres.—Julian Mageli, Nash-Finch Company, Minneapolis 
Secy.-Treas.—M. Scott Rhodes 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna, Minnesota 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings—Third Thursday, October through May. Luncheon 12 Noon 
President—Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited, Montreal 
Vice-Pres.-—Colin W. Perry, Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal 
Secy.-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 

The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

600 Dorchester Street West 

Montreal P. Q., Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
5 lla Thursday each month except July & August. Luncheon 12:30 


President—-Donald W. Berry, The Borden Company, New York 

Ist V.P.—James S. Southwick, Ethly Corporation, New York 

2nd V.P.—Kobert S. Gyory, General Telephone & Electronics Corp., New York 
Treasurer—Raymond A. Severin, American Metal Climax, Inc., New York 


Secretary—Joseph P. Smith 
Union Carbide Corp. 


270 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6 P.M. 
President—Justin A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco 
Vice-Pres.—Donald W. Henning, Permanente Cement Company, Oakland 
Treasurer—Albert J. Howard, First Western Bank and Trust Co., San Francisco 
Secretary—Frank W. Ahlert 

The Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

526 Mission Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


OKLAHOMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—Third Wednesday 
President—T. A. Winslow, First National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa 
Vice-Pres.—R, L. Harper, Loffiand Bros. Co. 
Secy-Treas.—Frank R. Pauly 
Schools and City of Tulsa 
P. O. Box 4715 
Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


OREGON CHAPTER 

Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—FE. L. Bolin, Northwest Natural Gas Co., Portland 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Durham, Bank of California, Portland 
Secy.-Treas.—R. L. Francis 

The First National Bank of Oregon 

400 S. W. Sixth Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 
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ST LOUIS CHAPTER 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 

Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays—September through May 
President—John R. Kountz, The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh 
lst Vice-Pres.—T. G. Noel, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 
2nd Vice-Pres—A. V. Eannarino, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—L, F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 
Secretary—Richard H. Francis 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

3 Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday of each month luncheon 12:90 Noon 
President—Howard R. Martin, Falstaff Brewing Corp., St. Louis 


Vice-Pres.—Otto P. Blumfelder, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 

Treasurer—Albert L. Weiss, Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey, St. 
Louis 

Secretary—Lytle H. Rakerd 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2320 Marconi Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Steve Culibrk, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres.—Norman E. Horney, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Vernon 
Treasurer—W. S. Mortimer, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica 
Secretary—Homer E. Rathbun 

Union Oil Company of California 

461 South Boylston Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


(TIBA Ontario Incorporated) 
Meetings—Second Thursday of each month 
President—J. G. Hird, The Robert Simpson Company Limited 
Vice-Pres.—Don M. Stuart, Canada Packers Limited 
Treasurer—Fred A. Morley, Famous Players Canadian Corporation Limited 
Secretary—Harold Muir 

Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Meetings—Please check with Secretary for place and date 
President—Gaither T. Newnam, Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—John W. Fox, Duke Power Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Treasurer—James R. Thomas, Virginia 
nese R. Thomas, Virginia Department of Highways, Richmond, 
a. 

Secretary—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr. 

Virginia Electric & Power Company 

7th and Franklin Streets 

Richmond, Virginia 


Meetings—Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—F¥. B. Paris, Boeing Company, Seattle 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Cotter, Simpson Timber Company, Seattle 
Treasurer—Kenneth T. Worthington, Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 
Renton 
Secretary—Hugh F. McEachern 
General Construction Co. 
P. O. Box 3845 
Seattle 24, Washington 


Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August 


President—Karl F. Abendroth, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp., 
Milwaukee 


Vice-Pres.—John H. Lungren, Clark Oil & Refining Corporation, Milwaukee 

Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, The First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 

Secretary—-Howard G. Doersching 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
626 East Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Gas Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Birmingham Regional Hospital Council 
The Birmingham News 

A. E. Burgess Co. Ine. 

The Cotton Producers’ Association 
EBSCO Industries 

Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Harbert Construction Company 
Hightower Box & Tank Company 
Ingalls Iron Works Company 

Jack Cole Company 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc. 
The Rust Engineering Company 
Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 
Southern Industries Corp. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Services, Inc. 

Vulcan Materials Company 
Western Grain Company 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Ine. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Rich’s Incorporated : 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Laesch Dairy Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Steak & Shake 


J. L. Wroan and Sons, Inc. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 
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Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

The Vellumoid Company 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 


CENTRAL OHIO 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 

Battelle Memorial Institute 

Clark Industries 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

E. I. Evans & Company 

~ Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass’n., 
ne. 

The Jaeger Machine Company 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 

F. & R. Lazarus & Company 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 

Ormet Corporation 

Ranco, Incorporated 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

Arthur I. Vorys 

The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 


Abbott Laboratories 

Acme Steel Company 

Admiral Corporation 

Aldens Ine. 

American Bakeries Company 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Marietta Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Beatrice Foods Company 
Berry-Bearing Company 

Bell and Howell Company 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick Corp. 

Bureau of Safety 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 

John F. Chapple and Company 
Chemetron Corporation 
— Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 


0. 

Chicago Steel Service Co. 

City Products Corporation 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Collins Radio Company 

Construction Aggregate Corporation 

Continental Ill. Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago 

Container Corporation of America 

Consolidated Foods Corporation 

Crane Company 

Cuneo Press, Inc. 

Curtiss Candy Co. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 

Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 

General American Transportation 
Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonic Division) 

General Finance Corporation 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Ine. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 

Hammond Organ Company 

Harper-Wyman Company 

Illinois Central Railroad 

Illinois Tool Works 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Imperial-Eastman Corporation 

Inland Steel Company 

Internationa Harvester Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Kester Solder Company 

Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 

LaSalle Steel Co. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Link-Belt Company 

Magnaflux Corporation 

Marshall Field & Company 

Masonite Corporation 

Material Service Corporation 
(A Division of General Dynamics 
Corp.) 

The Meyercord Co. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

John Morrell & Company 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Co. 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northern Trust Company 

Northwestern University 

Pabst Brewing Conipany 

Packaging Corporation of America 

Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 

Pullman, Inc. 

Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

Rand MeNally & Company 

Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Box Co. 

John Sexton & Company 

Simonize Company 

Skil Corporation 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

G. D. Searle & Co. 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Wirebound 
Bow Div.) 

Studebaker-Packard Corporation 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Gypsum Company 

Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 

Yeomans Brothers Co. 
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CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

The Baldwin Piano Company 

Bardes Corporation 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. Kk. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. 

The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 

The Drackett Company 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Foy Paint Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Gould Enterprises 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Mead Corporation 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

H. & S. Pogue Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (General Insurance Committee) 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
E. W. Bliss Company 

Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 
Carling Brewing Company 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Clevite Corporation 

Dairypak Butler, Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

The Gabriel Co. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Glidden Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
The Halle-Brothers Company 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

Industrial Rayon Corporation 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
The North American Coal Corp. 
Oblebay Norton Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 
Pickands Mather & Co. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 

The White Motor Co. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 

City of Hartford 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Hartford Gas Co. 

The Fuller Brush Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 
Sceovill Manufacturing Company 
United Aireraft Corp. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


Ambassador Oil Corporation 

American Petrofina, Inc. 

Association of Oilwell Servicing 
Contractors 

Austin Bridge Company 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Cabot Corporation 

— Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
ne. 

Carrier-Bock Company 

Chance Vought Incorporated 

Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Comet Rice Mills 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

D. H. Byrd Enterprises 

Continental-Emsco Co. 
(A division of Youngstown 

Sheet & Tube Co.) 

M. J. Delaney Co. 

Delhi Taylor Oil Corp. 

Delta Drilling Company 

Diversa, Inc. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Frankfort Oil Company 

First National Bank in Dallas 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Great Southwest Warehouse, Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Jake L. Hamon 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Mobil Oil Co. 

Morton Foods, Inc. 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

Neiman-Marcus Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Rowan Drilling Company, Inc. 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Delivery Service 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 

Tom Thumb Stores, Inc. 

The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


Alan Wood Steel Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

The Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania 

Fels & Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
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Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 

General Public Warehouse Company, Inc. 

Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 

Hercules Powder Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Kaiser Metal Products 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Condenser Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sandura Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Ine. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

South Chester Tube Company 

Strick Trailers (Division of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co.) 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Acheson Industries, Ine. 

Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Motors Corporation 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Bull Dog Division I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co 


Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

D. W. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Dura Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

Mueller Brass Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
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HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 
Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest National 
Association 

Bariod Division, National Lead Company 
Brown and Root, Inc. 

Brown Oil Tools, Inc. 

H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Duncan Coffee Co. 

E] Paso Natural Gas Company 
Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 
Fish Services Corporation 

Fisk Electric Co. 

Hughes Tool Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Johnston Testers, Inc. 

Movible Offshore Co. 

Pan Geo Atlas Corporation 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 
Quintana Petroleum Corporation 
Reed Roller Bit Co. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

River Oaks Corporation 

San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Texas Manufacturers Association 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Trunkline Gas Company 

Uncle Ben’s, Inc. 

United Carbon Company 

Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
Union Oil & Gas Corporation of Louisianz 
J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Western Natural Gas Co. 


MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 
The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Ellicott Machinery Corporation 

L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Chas. H. Tompkins Co. 

The Martin Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Merchants Terminal Corp. 
Montgomery County, Maryland 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 

Woodward & Lothrop Incorporated 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

College of St. Thomas 

The Creamette Co. 

Curtis 1000, Inc. 

Coast to Coast Stores— 

Central Organization, Inc. 

The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 
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Flour City Brush Company 

Federal Cartridge Corporation 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

Fullerton Lumber Company 

Gamble-Skogmo, Ince. 

M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills, Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 

International Milling Company 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 

Josten Manufacturing Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 

Mayo Clinic 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Argo Construction Ltd. 
Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 
Belding Corticelli Limited 
Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
Limited 
Canada Cement Company Limited 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited 
Canadair Limited 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Canadian General Transit Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Industries Limited 
Canadian International Paper Company 
Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Marconi Company 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Schenley Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 
Gillette of Canada Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 
Molsons Brewery Limited 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Power Company 
Rolls-Royce of Canada. Limited 
Seven-Up Montreal Ltd. 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
St. Lawrence Corporation Limited 


The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 

Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 

Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 

Standard Chemical Limited 

Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Ine. 

The Aeroflex Corporation 

Alexander’s Department Stores, Inc. 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 

Allied Stores Corporation 

Amerace Corporation 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 

American News Co., Inc. 

American Petroleum Institute 

The American Oil Company 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 


Corp. 
The American Thread Company 
Anaconda Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Aveo Corporation 
Avon Products, Ince. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Becton, Dickinson and Co. 
Belk Stores, Inc. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford Co., Inc. 
Blades & Macaulay 
The Borden Company 
Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
The California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Corporation 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Chipman Chemical Co. Inc. 
Ciba States Limited 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corn Products Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Dugan Brothers, Inc. 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Electrolux Corporation 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
Esso Standard, Division of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
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The First National City Bank of 
New York 

The Firth Carpet Company 

The Flintkote Company, Inc. 

The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Chemical Division) 

Foster-Wheeler Corp. 

Geigy Chemical Corporation 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 

General Baking Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corp. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 

W. R. Grace & Company 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 

M. & M.’s Candies A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 

Hess, Inc. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Howe Sound Company 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Interchemical Corp. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Kentile, Inc. 

Keuffel & Esser Company 

Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 

The Lummus Company 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Dairy Products Corp. 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 

National Starch & Chemical Corp. 

The Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

New York University 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Pan American International Oil Co. 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Pittston Company 

The Port of New York Authority 

Richardson-Merrell, Inc. 

Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

Reliance Manufacturing Company 

Republic Aviation Corporation 

Revlon 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 

Riegel Paper Corporation 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 

Shein’s Express 

Simmons Company 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

St. Regis Paper Company 

Wm. Spencer & Son Corp. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Tidewater Oil Co., Inc. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

Union Carbide Corporation 


United Aircraft Corp. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel Service, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Walworth Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Express System, Inc. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company & 
Wells Fargo Bank 

Ampex Corporation 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

The California Ink Co., Inc. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust Co. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

League of California Cities 

Leslie Salt Company 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Co. of San Francisco 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

The Salvation Army 

S & W Fine Foods, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

A. Teichert & Son, Inc. 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OKLAHOMA 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation 
O. R. Burden Construction Corp. 
Champlain Oil & Refining Co. 
Cities Service Company 

City of Tulsa 

First National Bank and Trust Co. 
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Helmerich & Payne, Inc. 
Loffland Bros. Co. 
Oklahoma Cement Company 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 

Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Seismograph Corporation 

Service Pipe Line Company 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 

Skelly Oil Company 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 

Warren Petroleum Corporation 

Wilcox Oil Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Paper Co. 

Columbia River Packers Association, Inc. 
Convoy Company 

First National Bank of Oregon 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 
Tektronix, Inc. 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Callery Chemical Company 

John F, Casey Company 
Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Duquesne Slag Products Co. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Mobay Chemical Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 
The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U. S. Radiator Corporation 
Neville Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 
Sargent Electric Company 
Schaefer Equipment Company 
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Screw & Bolt Corporation 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 
Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


ST. LOUIS 


Alton Box Board Company 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

Granite City Steel Co. 

Miss Hullings Cafeteria, Inc. 
Laclede Gas Company 

May Department Stores Company 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
Metal Goods Corporation 

Midwest Piping Co., Inc. 

Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Petrolite Corporation 

Ralston Purina Company 

Stix, Baer, Fuller & Co. 

Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey 
Union Electric Company 
Washington University 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Aerospace Corp. 
Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Baker Bros. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company 
Belridge Oil Company 
Blue Diamond Co. 
(A Division of Flintkote Co.) 
C. F. Braun & Co. 
California Bank 
Capital Records, Inc. 
Carnation Company 
Citizens National Bank 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Cyprus Mines Corporation 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Global Van Lines, Inc. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
The Alfred Hart Company 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Kobe, Ine. 
Latchford Glass Company 
Litton Industries, Inc. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Macco Corporation 
Marquardt Corporation 
The McCulloch Corporation 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Monolith Portland Cement Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 
Owl Enterprises 
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Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Ramo-Woolridge Division 

Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Security First National Bank 

Signal Oil & Gas Company 

Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 
Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 
Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Tidewater Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
Von’s Grocery Company 

Western Airlines, Inc. 

M. H. Whittier Company 


TORONTO 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 

Acme Paint & Varnish Limited 

Addressograph-Multigraph of Can., Ltd. 

Alsco Products of Canada, Ltd. 

— Standard Products (Canada) 

td. 

The Borden Company, Limited 

Toronto Star Limited 

Brewers’ Warehousing Co., Ltd. 

The British American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Canada Life Assurance Company 

Canada Packers, Ltd. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd. 

Canadian Bechtel Limited 

Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Motorways Management 
Corp. Ltd. 

Canadian Qil Companies, Limited 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 

Coca-Cola, Ltd. 

Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 

Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Duplate Canada Limited 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Canada, Ltd. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

General Steel Wares Limited 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 

—— Harvester Co. of Canada, 

td. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. S. Nicholson and Son Limited 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

The Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 

The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 

Philips Electronics Industries, Ltd. 

Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 

Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd. 

Principal Investments Ltd. 

The Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 


Reichhold Chemical (Canada) Limited 
A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Simoniz Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 

Smith Transport Limited 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corp. 
Toronto Star Limited 

Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 
Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Universal Plumbing & Heating Co. Ltd. 
Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Ine. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

— News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
0. 

Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 

RF & P Railroad Company 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Corporation 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 

Virginia Department of Highways 

Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association 

Boeing Company 

General Construction Company 

Halferty Canneries, Inc. 

Ketchikan Pulp Company 

New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 
(Kenworth Motor Truck Company 

Division) 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 


Allen-Bradley Company 
Amity Leather Products Co. 
Basic Products Corporation 
Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Bucyrus-Erie Co 

J. I. Case Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 
Evinrude Motors 

First Wisconsin National Bank 
Glen Manufacturing Co. 
Globe-Union, Inc. 
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Harnischfeger Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Koehring Company 
Kurth Malting Company 
Ladish Co. 
Line Material Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company 
Louis Allis Company 
Marathon (A Division of American Can 


0. 
Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 
Outboard Marine Corporation 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Albert Trostel & Sons Company 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


Illinois 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Barber-Green Company 

Deere & Company 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 


Boeing Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 
Nationwide Trailer Rental System, Inc. 


Louisiana 


The California Oil Company 

Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
Twenty Grand, Inc. 

United Gas Corporation 


Maine 


Central Maine Power Company 
Great Northern Paper Co. 
John H. Magee 


Massachusetts 


Boston Housing Authority 
Cabot Corp. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 
C. H. Sprague & Son Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The Seven-Up Company 


New Hampshire 
Brown Company 


New Jersey 


Mr. William Cole 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Ine. 


New York 


Carrier Corporation 

Corning Glass Works 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 


Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Florida 


Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Louisiana 
Twenty Grand, Inc. 


Tennessee 
Miller’s, Inc. 
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Ohio 


The American Crayon Company 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 
The Ohio Oil Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 


Pennsylvania 
AMP Incorporated 


Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 


Hardwick Stove Company 
Miller’s, Inc. 


Vermont 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. /_— 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 


Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 


West Virginia 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 


Wisconsin 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Fred Rueping Leather Company 


Canada 


British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 
Western Canada Breweries Limited 


France (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Puerto Rico 
Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 
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Se 


OFFICERS 
President 


T. V. MURPHY 


P. O. Box 537 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Ist Vice President 
C. HENRY AUSTIN 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


2nd Vice President 
CHARLES H. THIELE 
Federated Department Stores, Inc 


= 222 West Seventh Street 
of Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Secretary 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Treasurer 


F. W. NORCROSS 


The Budd Company 
2450 Hunting Park Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 


PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 
8 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


R. S. JOHNSEN 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
4255 Eighth Street 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ROBERT G. KENAN 

The Southern Natural Gas Company 
Watts Building 

Birmingham 2, Alabama 


JOHN R. KOUNTZ 

The Rust Engineering Co. 
930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


DAVID C. MORRIS 

Chance Vought, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


GAITHER T. NEWNAM 
Smith-Douglas Company, Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


FRANK W. PENNARTZ 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
2223 E. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 
Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


ALAN A. SHARP 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited 
1430 Peel Street 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


RICHARD TIERNEY 


McDonough Construction Company 
of Georgia 


1958 Monroe Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


E. R. ZIMMERMAN 

The American Bakeries Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EDWARD W. ALTSTAETTER II 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

4300 East Fifth Avenue 

Columbus 16, Ohio 

DARRELL S. AMES 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 

West Springfield, Mass. 

A. A. BAKER 

Funk Bros. Seed Company 

Bloomington, Illinois 

H. J. BOEHMER 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

Corapolis, Pa. 

DAVID D. DAY 

American Viscose Corporation 

1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

HARRY DE LA TORRE 

Jack Cole Company 

P. O. Drawer 274 

Birmingham, Alabama 

LEO M. FAETZ 

Quaker Oats Company 

Merchandise Mart Plaza 

Chicago 54, 

HILLIARD J. FJORD 

The Western & Southern Life Ins. Co. 
(General Insurance Committee) 

400 Broadway 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

G. L. FOLEY 

Humble Oil Refining Co. 

P. O. Box 2180 

Houston, Texas 

J. G. HARPER 

Northern Electric Company Ltd. 

1050 Beaver Hall Road 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

JOSEPH R. HILMER 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

HARVEY HUMPHREY 

Title Insurance & Trust Company 

433 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

WESLEY A. JOHNSTON 

Chrysler Corporation 

341 Massachusetts Avenue 

Detroit 31, Michigan 

FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

1410 South West Morrison Street 

Portland 5, Oregon 

GEORGE J. MORRISEY 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Reynolds Metals Building 

Richmond, Virginia 

ROBERT R. NEILSON 

Morgan Construction Company 

15 Belmont Street 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

WM. H. QUAY, JR. 

The Coca-Cola Company 

P. O. Drawer 1734 

Atlanta, Georgia 

T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Republic National Bank Building 

Dallas 21, Texas 

ALFRED W. REID 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

425 Battery Street 

San Francisco, California 

ROBERT B. SCHELLERUP 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

233 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 

D. M. STUART 

Canada Packers Ltd. 

2200 St. Clair Avenue W. 

Toronto, P.Q., Canada 

MISS JULIA SULLIVAN 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. 

1708 Englewood Avenue 

Akron 9, Ohio 

LON VARNADORE 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Tacoma Building 

Tacoma, Washington 

EDWARD M. WALTON 

Harry P. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Towson, Maryland 

HOWARD T. WEBER 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

900 Farquier Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
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IN ROM bt » »« 2 and throughout the free world, AIU is recognized as a 
trusted symbol of security...the security of first-class insurance protection of 
properties and liabilities .. . insurance written in first-class U.S. companies. AIU’s 
reputation as a leader in the insurance of international risks has been earned 
through more than 40 years in this field. The facilities and service of AIU are 
of the finest... and are available to you through your customary broker or agent. 


} AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Offices in Rome and other principal cities of the world, including — 
Chicago * Dallas » Denver + Houston + Los Angeles » Miami + New Orleans * New York + Portland + San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa * Washington, D. C. 


rey 
> 
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On the job 


wherever a client’s interest 


al stake 


Copper mines in Peru... factories in European Common Market... construction 
of all sorts in the Near and Far East... wherever a client’s interest is at stake 
you will find skilled Marsh & McLennan insurance technicians on the job. 

With offices, affiliates and correspondents in virtually all of the world’s major 
markets, Marsh & McLennan is equipped to arrange and service a sound 
corporate program of insurance anywhere in the free world. Representing 
your interests we turn to your advantage an intimacy with national laws, 
languages, customs and currencies, and immediate familiarity with economic 
and political environments. 

Underwriting, engineering, loss adjusting and employee benefit programming— 
broad in scope, our services reflect long-time stability, wide experience and 
advanced creativeness in the development of new protection to meet 
present day requirements. 

May we discuss with you further the advantages of our international facilities. 


MArsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
Marsh & M¢CLennan, International 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 
Atlanta Miami New Orleans Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
with representation also in other parts of Central and 
South America, Europe, South Africa and Australia 


MARACAIBO LIMA MULHEIM-RUHR JOHANNESBURG - MELBOURNE 
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